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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
BIRTH-DAY HYMN. 
BY REV. ADA C, BOWLEs. 


[For the sixteenth birthday of Miss J. M. K.) 
Air, “Sweet Hour of Prayer.” 


Sweet hour of youth, sweet hour of youth, 
When trust is strong, and words are truth— 
Oh, could we but prolong thy stay, 

And lengthen out thy sunny day! 

But youth is like the fleeting spring, 

Its hopes, the joyous birds that sing 
Among its trees, so soon to know 

That springtime leads to winter's snow. 


Yet here, tonight, the summer air 
Shall lift our one accordant prayer, 
That every birthday bring to thee 
The faith that cheers all destiny. 
The faith that in life’s darkest hour, 
Love guides the hand of Heavenly power, 
And rules no less the blast and blight, 
Than fields that shine with harvests white. 
The love that chastens but to bring 
Ripe fullness from the buds of spring, 
And lead, through ways we may not know, 
Our lives, beyond the blush and blow, 
To ripened fruit and golden grain 
Grown in the fields of toil and pain, 
To sturdy strength that, breasting strife, 
Upreaches in a nobler life. 

Philadelphia. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE PATH ACROSS THE FIELD. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Between my neighbor’s house and mine 
‘Lhe daisies nod, the kingcups shine, 
In broad, unbroken mazes; 
1 wish—but wishes are so vain,— 
I wish that I might see again 
The path across the daisies! 
With our home-coming it began, 
From door to door how straight it ran, 
First faint, then slowly wider, 
As each young wife, with slackened feet, 
Traveled the lowly, flower-fringed street, 
With her first child beside her, 
A king’s highway it grew to be, 
Where love and gentle courtesy 
Sped on their errands daily. 
Ah, me! the whole broad fi. ld is sweet 
With pressure of the childish feet 
That loitered there so gaily. 
A trifling wrong, a thoughtless word, 
The passion of resentment stirred, 
And all our peace was ended; 
We met with half-averted eyes, 
With icy greetings and replies; 
Our little ones contended. 


A shadow lies from door to door, 
It falls within upon my floor,— 
And board and hearthstone darken; 
My sun is dim in half-eclipse; 
No song bursts from my good wife’s lips, 
However I may hearken. 
Ah, little worth is hate and pride,— 
Would we might lay it all aside, 
And meet with friendly faces, 
And tre1d with manly feet again 
That humble path whose scars remain, 
Hid deep among the daisies! 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
AUGUST. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 








Month that the ancients loved to paint 
As one of joyous seeming, 

With drinking horn pressed to his lips, 
And long hair wildly streaming; 

While round him, ‘neath the sunny sky, 
Plenty and beauty blended, 

In melons ripe, and casks of wine, 
And peacock feathers splendid. 


Proud month, whose very name repeats 
The tale of Cesar's power, 

Thou hast of a'l our year’s rich bloom 
The richest for thy dower; 

With evenings, still as sweetly fresh 
As childhood’s fairy stories, 

And mornings fair, adorned with crowns 


Dear month, the Old World’s harvest fame 
In thy name lies adreaming, 

While evermore through golden fields 
Are silver sickles gleaming 

When thou art named, and pleasant songs, 
That echo only pleasures, 

Ring roand the wine press, where glad hands 
Heap up the purple treasures. 


Bright August—take this offering, 
That I from childhood bring thee, 
For ’tis the love of many years, 
I now so faintly sing thee; 
This hour thy name into my heart 
One memoried picture presses: 
A lordly pine, a laughing brook, 
A sumach’s scarlet tresses,— 


A ferny bank, a wild bird’s song 
Floating across the meadow, 

A shining joy within my heart, 
With just a little shadow,— 

And tender tears a few, because 
So soon I should be treading 

A way unknown, while thus I spake— 
“Next week will be my wedding!” 

—Dublin, Ind. 





TO OUR READERS. 
For the first time since the foundation of 
the Woman’s JournaAL, I must ask to be ex- 
cused for the non-appearance of my weekly 
contribution. The omission is rendered nec- 
essary by the cares and duties suddenly de- 
volving upon me through the death of a be- 
loved sister. I trust that my next week’s con- 
tribution will appear in the usual column. 
T. W. H. 


Siete 


SHALL WOMEN STUDY LAW? 





Having received numerous applications for 
advice from young ladies desirous of studying 
law, it has occurred to me that a few words 
to such, through the columns of the Woman’s 
JourNAL, might be of sufficient general inter- 
est to compensate for the room it would occu- 
py. If so, these brief suggestions are at their 
disposal. 

First, I am asked: 
Will it pay?” 

To this I reply, to all having a taste for 
such study and time to devote to it, by all 
means study. Should you never practice, or 
even never complete a full course of reading, 
your time could not have been improved to 
better advantage than by reading law. The 
information thus obtained will be invaluable 
to you and the mental] discipline is worth solid 
gold. Sooner or later women will be voters, 
and when the bridegroom of freedom calls, 
may he find wise virgins with their lamps of 


‘‘Had I better study? 








Of silken morning glories. 


knowledge trimmed and burning! If every 
woman in the country could give even six 
months to a course of legal reading, the objec 
tion that women need to be educated for the 


| ballot would be brushed aside like a last year’s 


cobweb. Dress more simply, let the novels 
and magazines go, and read law, if you fancy 
that you have evena faint glimmering of a 
taste forit. You will never regret the time 
thus spent. 

Second, ‘‘What previous education is neces- 
sary?” 

The more the better. A collegiate course 
is desirable if youare young and can spare the 
time for it. But it isnotindispensable. Lat- 
in is a great help; but neither is Latin indis- 
pensably necessary. A thorough mathemati- 
cal course and a good knowledge of history 
are necessary. You should be well read in 
general literature and should have taken a 
metaphysical course and have studied some 
good logic. It is well to have studied lan- 
guages. Of course the greater your educa- 
tional acquirements, the more capital you 
have to start with. 

Third, ‘‘Shall I commence with Blackstone, 
and is it better to go to a law school, study in 
an office, or read at home?’ 

I know little or nothing of law schools, and 
so will not pronounce upon them; but will sim- 
ply say that a good legal education may be 
obtained outside of them, however pleasant or 
profitable study in a class with others, and 
guided by a proficient teacher, might prove to 
be. Having laid a foundation in a good Eng- 
lish education, the student should commence 
with Blackstone, and, unless very familiar 
with English history, should read some good 
history of England or of English law in con- 
nection with it. Blackstone should be very 
thoroughly and carefully studied and review- 
ed; and the student should have by her side 
Burrill’s or Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, and 
should search out and learn the definition of 
every word and phrase she does not under- 
stand. It is better to pursue a course of read- 
ing at home, quietly and uninterruptedly, than 
to sit in an office where study is constantly 
broken in upon by other duties. The stu- 
dent’s course should be directed by some good 
lawyer, to whom she can resort for advice and 
explanation when necessary; and, after a 
thorough course of reading is completed, she 
should serve an apprenticeship in a busy of- 
fice, where she can learn all the details of 


practice, and should also sit through the trial 
of as many cases in court as practicable. 

Warren, in his treatise on the study of law, 
lays it down as a rule that six hours a day is 
about the right proportion to devote to legal 
study. Closer application wearies too much 
for profit, and with aless amount of study the 
interest sometimes flags. This, experience 
has convinced me, was good advice. 

The student should have Blackstone so well 
in hand that it will be before her mind’s eye 
like a map, with every division and subdivis- 
ion, and their contents, clearly outlined and 
correctly located. Kent comes next. That 
also should be thoroughly read, and before or 
in connection with it, a good United States 
history and the Federal Constitution should be 
carefully studied. Fora further reading dif- 
ferent attorneys would advise differently, and 
the study of pleading and practice would vary 
in the different States. The student could ob- 
tain lists from law schools, whic’: would aid in 
selecting a judicious course of reading. I 
would suggest after Kent, Reeve’s Domestic 
Relations, Aryel and Ames on Corporations, 
Parsons on Contracts, Parsons on Partner- 
ships, Washburn’s Real Property, Bishop's 
Criminal Law and Proceedure, and Greenleaf 
on Evidence, as elementary works. Green- 
leaf cannot be too thoroughly studied, espe- 
cially the first volume, which the student 
should make a part of herself. As has been 
already remarked, the pleading and practice 
vary in the different States, and the student 
would need to resort to a legal friend for ad- 
vice as to text books. The Constitution and 
Statutes of her own State, or the one in which 
she proposed to practice, would come last on 
the list of preparatory reading. The statutes 
will bear superficia! reading in places, while 
other portions should be very carefully read. 

More might be added to the course I have 
suggested, but little could well be spared from 
it. After pursuing it, the student could make 
such further selections as her judgment dicta- 
ted. After admission, the careful attorney 
will read such other works or portions of them 
as have a bearing on the legal points which 
come before her in the course of her practice. 

Fourth, ‘‘Can a woman practice? Is it 
practicable?” 

To this I reply very decidedly, it is practi- 
cable. I mean, of course, in those States in 
which a woman is not precluded from enter- 
ing the profession. In Illinois a law had to 
be passed to allow women to practice law, the 
eourts not admitting her under the old statute. 
In Missouri and the District of Columbia, la- 
dies have been admitted through the law 
schools. In Wisconsin, where the statute 
specifying the qualifications of attorneys does 
not mention sex, I was admitted a year ago, 
with no precedent, so far as I could ascertain, 
in my favor. For other States with a similar 
statute, this would be itself a precedent. 

Once admitted, there is nothing but preju- 
dice in the way of successful practice for a 
suitably qualified woman. But prejudice is 
rapidly melting away, and by the .ime those 
now contemplating a course of study are ready 
for practice, I have faith to believe that there 
will be comparatively little to contend with. 
A woman can certainly sit in an office and 
draft wills, deeds and mortgages, can prepare 
briefs and give advice. She can also go into 
court, examine and cross-examine witnesses, 
address juries, and win her cases against expe- 
rienced attorneys, as experiment has demon- 
strated in more than one instance. The 
greatest obstacle is the hesitancy many feel 
about employing a woman. But practice will 
come. Women who have been defrauded by 
men whom they thought they could trust, or 
who have been brought to grief by unprinci- 
pled or incompetent lawyers, will seek refuge 
with an honest woman upon whose judgment 
and integrity they know they canrely. And, 
the ice once broken by a few carefully work- 
ed and successful cases, there is no further 
trouble in obtaining business. 

Fifth, ‘‘Is the Court-room an improper place 
for women?” 

Legal gentlemen sometimes assure young 
women desiring to study, that it is so, and 
that ‘‘no woman could practice law and main- 
tain the respect of members of the bar.” 
This is wickedly and absurdly untrue. Ihave 
sat in court all day long, day after day and 
week after week, and have never seen or 
heard anything calculated to shock a woman 
of refinement, excepting the marvelous expec- 
torations of tobacco juice, which I confess 
were somewhat of a surprise to me. I had no 
idea, before, of the wonderful capacity of the 
human system for generating saliva. Butmy 
professional brethren are improving in this re- 
spect,and I am sanguine enough to believe that 
I shall live to see the day when spittoons will 
no longer ornament the court-room. My at- 
tendance at court had no effect to lessen the 


every one of them, and the hearty goodwill 
and fellowship of the ablest and best among 
them, some of whom have co-operated with 
me as associate counsel, and others, as oppos- 
ing counsel, have shown themselves sensible 
and manly. Mrs. Foster of lowa, can give 
similar testimony from her experience, and, I 
doubt not, can many others. So, girls, do not 
be afraid of this ghost which the enemy have 
gotten up to frighten you. There is nothing 
more dangerous than a broomstick behind the 
white sheet! 

Sixth, ‘‘Is practice remunerative?” 

This is the hardest question of all to an- 
swer. My experience has only been fora year, 
and is too limited to give reliable information. 
I can only say that it is not immediately re- 
munerative, unless in very exceptional cases, 
either for men or women. It generaily takes 
years to build up a good paying practice, and 
if the first few years pay expenses, the practi- 
tioner does well. For one needing immediate 
pecuniary aid, then, it is not best to enter the 
legal profession; but for one who can afford to 
sink a few years in hard, patient, plodding 
work, I believe a successful future is in store. 

Such are a few among the many suggestions 
that occur to me, and they are more lengthy 
than I intended to make them. I trust the 
frequent references to my own experience will 
not be deemed egotistical, as personal expe- 
rience is my principal source of information 
on these points. My experience at the bar has 
been so brief that I give advice with diffidence, 
feeling how imperfect it is and how much bet- 
ter an older practitioner could do it than I; 
but if what I have ascertained will be a help 
to others contemplating similar labors, I am 
very happy to serve them. 

Lavinia Goope.t, Atty. at Law. 

Janesville, Wis. 





LOOK TO OUR FREE SCHOOLS: 


The same papers that brought details of 
the mode in which all Switzerland showed 
her grief for the loss of her distinguished son, 
Dufour, told us of the death, upon the other 
side of the Jura, of a man, whose name perhaps 
few in this land ever heard, and who, in his 
own, was distinguished in quite another fash- 
ion than the noble and enlightened Dufour. 
M. Mathieu, archbishop of Besancon, was 
immortalized by Proudhon, who, with biting 
irony, dedicated to him his work entitled, 
“The establishment of Justice in Church and 
State.’’ It was the same M. Mathieu who, in 
a famous pastoral letter, declared the potato- 
rot to be a deserved punishment for the in- 
vention of railroads. 

No wonder the law giving higher instruc- 
tion into such hands is called ‘‘detestable.” 





Referring to this law, which threatens hope-_ 


lessly to clericalize instruction in France, 
Charles Cousin, in his speech upon the ad- 
mission of Littré to the Lodge of Freemasons, 
says: 

France has lost two provinces and ten mil- 
liards (two thousand million dollars,) and has 
been ravaged on the north, the east, the 
west, the center, by a pitiless war; and the 
south has been smitten by an inundation. 
These disasters may be remedied, these bleed 
ing wounds may be healed. The limbs alone 
have suffered, the vital organs are intact. 

A scourge more terrible than war, more 
devastating than the floods, today threatens 
the very heart and brain of France. If we do 
not arrest its march, its ravages will be irre 
parable. 

Might we not profit by the experiences of 
less fortunate countries? For, although 
the what and the how of teaching are not 
regulated by Legislative enactment, yet too 
often our higher Schools are what a bright 
New England doctor calls ‘snug harbors for 
broken down ministers.”” But we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that in the grandest three 
of our literary Institutions, those that more 
and more will give tone to the others, science 
and letters do not pass through a clerical 
strainer. K. N. D. 

Chicago, Tils. 





A PROPHETIC CENTENNIAL. 


One of the Centennials which has escaped 
the notice of the Woman’s JourNnAL, was 
that at Wheaton Female Seminary, Norton, 
Mass. It was observed in a manner befitting 
the ‘‘good time coming.” 

The young ladies of the “‘class of ’75” and 
a few of the ‘*undergradaates”’ entertained 
a well-filled hall with a ‘*Mock Trial.” 
Though a fine burlesque, it was carried out 
with the utmost dignity, and each part was 
admirably sustained by the lady juror, wit- 
ness, crier, clerk, judge, or lawyer, as the 
case might be. 

The scene was very suggestive of what Wo- 
man may yet do inthe Court room. A Taun- 
ton paper says of the trial: ‘“‘The Senior 
class quietly prepared this, and the wonder is 
how they were able to pick up so much in- 





respect of members of the bar for me, and I 
know that today I have the sincere respect of | 





formation about court manners and customs.”’ 
Cc. M. P. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Marcaret Fovey is to send from 
Rome to the Centennial a fountain, of beauti- 
ful design. 

Mary Sarrorp-Biake writes from Salt 
Lake City that twenty-five Mormon girls are 
studying medicine. 

Mrs. Exvizasetu H. Dorie of Providence, 
has been appointed a member of the female 
board of visitors to the State penal institu- 
tions. 


Lucy Hooper tells us that there are in Mi- 
lan, at the present time, no fewer than three 
hundred American girls studying for the lyric 
stage. 

Miss Mary T. Torry of South Newmarket, 
N. H., now teacher at Dover, has been elected 
teacher of elocution in the Lebanon Young 
Ladies’ Academy. 


Miss Voxes, of the noted theatrical family, 
did well when she knocked down, with her 
silver-mounted umbrella, a man who insulted 
her in the street the other evening. 


Miss Wuirtney, recently appointed teacher 
of French and German in the new Smith Col- 
lege, sails for Europe next week. She goes 
first to Paris, and will probably be absent 
about a year. 


Miss Evia Dietz is giving readings from 
popular poets in various parts of England, and 
is much praised by the press. She is alsé 
acting the leading part in a comedy adapted 
by herself from the French. The piece is in- 
terspersed with songs which Miss Dietz has 
set to music. 


“Kare Harrineton,”? well known to our 
readers as a poetical contributor to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, will issue her ‘‘Centennial 
and other poems’’ in book form during the 
coming year. It is well understood that the 
gifted writer under this nom de plume is Mrs, 
R. 8. Pollard, of Keokuk, Ia. 


Mary F. Szevye, the missionary who died 
recently at Calcutta, India, was a niece of 
both Prof. Julius H. Seelye of Amherst and 
President L. Clark Seelye of Smith College, 
Northampton. She bore the title of M. D., 
having taken a medical course at the Boston 
and Philadelphia medical colleges. 


Miss Marra R, Aupupon, granddaughter of 
of the great naturalist, who was taught to 
swim by her father almost before she could 
walk, and who now ventures out to sea far be- 
yond the most adventurous man in the place, 
is a remarkably fine swimmer and creates 
quite a sensation at Watch Hill, R. L, thig 
summer. 


Miss Frances FE. Wittarp, of Evanston 
and Chicago, caused quite a stir among the 
wise heads and grave faces at the National 
Educational Convention at Minneapolis, by 
reading a paper on ‘*The Relation of the Teach- 
er to the Reforms of the Day.” She believes 
in teaching temperance, honesty and piety in 
the schools. 

Frorence Marryatr (Mrs. Ross Church) 
is said to be not far from forty years old, and 
the mother of a married daughter, but she is 
generally spoken of as a young lady. She is 
a blonde of the pure English type, and does 
not look more than twenty years old. She is 
said to have given up her idea of coming to 
this country to read. 

Mrs. Bateman, manager of the Lyceum 
Theater, London, has become the owner of 
the exclusive right to perform Mr. Tennyson’s 
drama during five years, both in England and 
America. She pays the author a fixed sum 
per night for each representation—nothing 
when not performed, nor any lump sum for 
the whole right secured. 

Rosie CorrerMan, aged ten, a little Ger- 
man girl of Bloomington, Ill, bravely stood 
in the way of an infuriated cow till she had 
put four or five smaller children overa fence, 
Her clothing was almost all ripped from her, 
and she was badly bruised, but the mayor and 
police force, as they descended from the 
lamp-posts and telegraph-poles, were loud in 
praise of her courage. 

Miss NarpigE Frazier, a young lady only 
ten years of age, has traveled alone from Aus- 
tin, Texas, to Harrisburg, Pa., receiving only 
such attentions as the different conductors 
choose to give her. Miss Frazier arrived at 
her place of destination very little fatigued, 
and apparently quite pleased with her jour- 
ney. This is certainly a favorable specimen 
of a Texas girl’s independence. 


Miss JErusHA Loomis took the one hundred 
dollar scholarship prize at the late Commence. 
ment in Cazenovia, New York, and the four 
scholars next in rank were all girls. This, in 
a school of six hundred pupils, where a ma- 
jority of the pupils were boys. It is an old 
Methodist school, which has just celebrated 
its semi-Centennial anniversary. The girls 
there have always had a fair chance. 
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WHO IS MOST TO BLAME? 


Epirors Journat.—I have just been en- 
joying the last number of the Journar and 
have read with special interest the article en- 
titled ‘The Social Evil in Boston.” I have 
often been irritated at masculine editors, by 
the manner in which they ignore the lawless- 
ness with which men seek to gratify their 
passions, and throw the blame entirely upon 
the women. They speak or write as though 
women and not men were the aggressors; 
sometimes as though man would never sin, did 
not some woman arouse his dormant passions 
by her arts and lead him on to the commission 
of crime. 

A few weeks ago a murder from jealousy 
was committed in Washington, D. C., and a 
correspondent from that city writing to one 
of our popular weeklies, detailing the affair, 
commented upon it inthisstyle: ‘It isa great 
pity that a worthy citizen has dyed his hands 
with a brother’s blood, and that another has 
suffered death’ on account of an artful ‘‘de- 
graded harlot.’’ 
stigmatized, was the young wife of the worthy 
murderer, and the other ‘‘worthy citizen’? who 
justly suffered death for his crime, was her 
seducer. 

Ihave not taken up my pen to defend or 
palliate sin in either Man or Woman, but in 
defense of my sex, and to prove that the law 
which makes the sin against chastity more 
heinous in Woman than in Man, is utterly un- 
just. It is mournfully true that lewd women, 
women whom the angels must weep tears of 
blood over, do walk the streets of our great 
cities at night plying their soul-destroying 
calling; but are the men who go forth pur- 
posely to consort with them less vile than 
they? 

Were these women always the callous, de- 
graded wretches we see, unblushingly pursu- 
ing a life of shame? No! a few years ago 
they were as pure and innocent as any of 
their sex. Many of them, no doubt, reared 
in pure country homes, sought the city to bet- 
ter their fortunes by standing in shops or ply- 
ing the needle; some fiend in human shape 
seduced and then deserted them; he went his 
way to fortune and success, while his poor vic- 
tim, socially cursed and ostracised, sought the 
only refuge left her—a house of shame. 

Is woman usually a seducer? A few years 
ago I sought to better my fortune by going 
West to teach in the public schools of Illinois. 
I made the long journey entirely alone, was 
not molested in any way, and my journey out 
was most pleasant. I often chatted with elder- 
ly gentlemen about the change of cars, time 
of trains, etc. I remained in the West about 
two years, and then again started homeward 
alone. One day I was sitting in the waiting 
room of the great Union depot of Indianapo- 
lis, waiting for an Eastern bound train which 
was late. Ihad my note book open before 
me and was carelessly jotting down thoughts 
as they occurred. Presently a portly, distin- 
guished looking man, somewhat past the prime 
of life and elegantly dressed, entered and took 
aseat near me; a map of my proposed route, 
which the agent had given me, lay on the 
seat beside me. 

“Can I see your map, miss?”’ was his first 
question. 

I looked up in his face as I handed it to him; 
Iam no dull student of human nature, and 
there was an expression in his eyes which I 
disliked. But thinking there could be no 
harm in talking for a while with a man as old 
as my father, whom the next train would bear 
from my sight forever, I civilly answered his 
questions as to where I had been and which 
way I was going. 

‘Do you like teaching?’’ he asked after a 
while. 

I told him that I did not like it, on account 
of the ignorance and prejudices of the people 
as to the true method of imparting instruc- 
tion. 

“Of course,’? he asserted, “it must be a 
most wearisome business. Now how would 
you like a position in one of the departments, 
Post Office, Treasury, or Agricultural? I am 
a member of Congress. Just jot down my 
address in your book, Hon. W——-C——.”’ 

I will not write the name in full for the sake 
of that sweet daughter whose pictured face I 
once saw. If any man had dared to make to 
that daughter the proposals which this mis- 
creant afterwards made to me, the father 
would have promptly shot him down on the 
street. But to return tomy story. I told him 
I would very much like a position in one of 
the ‘‘departments”’ and if he would secure it 
for me I should be under lasting obligations 
to him. 

“I should like to have you down in Washing- 
ton’’ he said jocously. ‘My wife and daugh- 
ter are absent in Europe; the latter is finishing 
her education in Heidelburg.” 

So I gave him my address, and we parted on 
very good terms. Shortly after my return 
home, he opened a cautious correspondence 
with me in reference to the situation in one 
of the “‘departments;” the Agricultural Bu- 
reau seemed to be the department over which 
he had most influence. After a certain 
amount of correspondence he seemed to thiuk 
the victim was ready to fallinto his hands 
and he wrote in this wise: 

“I have secured you a light remunerative 
position, sorting seeds, etc. 


Now the weak woman thus |. 


trouble yourself about board and clothing and 
such, for I am going to attend to all that my- 
self. Ihave taken the dearest little cottage 
just out of the city, and there we will enjoy 
each other’s society allalone. Lhave arranged 
to keep my family in Europe for another year. 
Next summer we will spend at my cottage at 
Long Branch. You will figure there as my 
niece. Of course your position in the De- 
partment isa mere ruse to keep down suspi- 
cion and save your name.”’ 

The Honorable Congressman enjoyed his 
cottage alone, or has had a dozen different 
mistresses in them for aught I know to the 
contrary. 

Now this is a true story. Suppose that I 
had been the foolish and inexperienced girl 
that he took me for? What would have been 
my fate if I had yielded to his temptation? 
might it not have been the Fair tragedy over 
again? About the time of his desertion and 
the restitution of all things, what wonder if 
he had departed suddenly with a bullet through 
his cruel heart or wicked brain? 

Thousands of men in their secret souls to- 
day, believe that Woman was created to be the 
slave of their passions, the creature of their 
pleasure. And such men fear to place the 
ballot in her hands, for fear that a check may 
be given to their debauchery and intemper- 
Peart Parsons. 


ance. 
Baltimore, Med. 


THE FARMERS VINDICATED. 





Epirors Journat.—Since reading the com- 
munication signed **Shawanebeke”’ in a re- 
cent number of your Journat,I have been 
puzzling my brain in trying to fix upon the 
geograpical whereabouts of the country in 
which the ‘‘pleasant lady from the city’? was 
rusticating. Ihave at length arrived at the 
conclusion that it must have been away up 
north in the pine regions, or away off some- 
where in the backwoods, among her country 
cousins, who, though surrounded by different 
influences, still retain a family disposition to 
turn up their noses at whatever may not be 
in harmony with the manners and customs of 
their own particular circle of society. 

Ihave not the gift of supernatural vision, 
but the “city lady’? in question rises in my 
imagination as a gay butterfly, who, having 
looked inside a few books, desired to air her 
learning for the benefit of the guests of her 
host, and was perhaps rather ungallantly 
frustrated in her attempts by the ‘smart 
young farmer’’ who, detecting her motives, was 
not disposed to gratify the vanity of his neigh- 
bor’s city relative. Her ‘‘pleasant talk of the 
crops and the weather’? may not have been 
especially edifying, if the conversation of city 





You need not porn and reared on farms. 


ladies upon such subjects generally is a fair 
sample. Possibly she inquired if the circulios 
were injuring the potatoes this year, or if the 
present state of the weather would be likely 
to damage the wool crop? No wonder the 
replies were cut down to monosyllables, or 
that the busy housewife should refuse assist- 
ance from one whom she had reasons to sus- 
pect would get the ingredients of the evening 
repast into a worse muddle than she had the 
conversation on crops. 

But there is a possibility of my being mis- 
taken in my estimate of these unhappy farm- 
ers. Having lived in the country, and never 
having yet been so unfortunate as to be thrown 
among such a sullen semi-barbarous set as are 
described by the ‘‘city lady,” perhaps I am 
tou skeptical in regard to the matter. Perhaps, 
away off somewhere, farmers may be as ig- 
norant and stupid as she pictures them. If 
so, (inspired by our love and sympathy for 
‘*‘Woman’s Righters’’) we would advise her 
to desist in future from “‘rusticating,’’ or at 
least, to seek a more congenial atmosphere. 
Let her come up into Michigan andI will with 
pleasure, not only show her farmers whose 
book shelves are garnished with the works of 
both ancient and modern poets, but who can 
discuss intelligently thereof; and introduce to 
her numerous farmers’ wives, who write for 
periodicals, and also one who lectures on ‘*Wo- 
mans Rights,’’ and whose beautiful language 
and strong reasoning are as much admired as 
is her perfect housekeeping; which, by the 
way, she mostly performs with her own hands. 

It seems unwise for ‘‘Shawanebeke”’ to as- 
sert that Woman's Rights among the farmers 
is a new and wonderful thing, or that the ad- 
vocates thereof are regarded with suspicion, 
when I think Iam safe in saying that two- 
thirds of the votes cast in Michigan in favor 
of Woman Suffrage, at our last election, were 
cast by farmers. How canit be otherwise, 
when the organization among the farmers, 
called ‘‘Patrons of Husbandry,” which now 
numbers nearly two million members, al- 
low to women, nay more, urge upon their ac- 
ceptance all the rights and privileges granted 
to men. 

I know men, opposers of Woman’s Rights, 
selfish and tyrannical, who are trembling at 
the fact that so many women stand on an 
equal footing with men inthe order. But as 
to the inferiority of farmers, ‘‘Shawanebeke”’ 
must not compare the most ignorant of the 
class withthe best and most refined residents 
in towns and cities, nor vice versa. For of course 
by so doing, each in their turn will suffer by 
the comparison. Some of our greatest scien- 
tists, writers, editors and inventors, have been 
If the country has 
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not all the advantages for culture and refine- | her of evil, would be taken, and the woman | method of religious culture, was a prodigious 


ment that cities enjoy, neither has it the same 
stimulants to crime, debauchery and degrada- 


tion. 
Each has its advantages and disadvantages. 


Let each extend to the other, instead of envy 
or jealousy, acordial helping hand. 
Hartford, Michigan. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


Epirors Journat.—In your issue of Aug. 
7, appears an article on the social evil, which 
demands attention. The letter you copy from 
the Globe signed ‘‘Ro” is significant, and 
should not pass unheeded. You were right 
in characterizing it an “infamous article.” 
It is a presage of coming shame and disaster, 
and should be recognized and acted upon as 
such by the women of Boston, and of the 
country to which Boston belongs. 

Do not think these words the expression of 
a foolish and needless alarm. They are not 
meaningless, but utterances of an actual and 
well-grounded fear—the attempt of one Amer- 
ican woman to give a signal of warning at the 
first approach of a terrible danger. To recti- 
fy a wrong is so much more difficult than to 
prevent it, that no time should be lost when 
peril threatens. 

Men legislate single-handed. There is no 
voice of Woman in their councils to facilitate 
justice. There is no restraining hand of Wo- 
man to prevent mistakes. There is no union 
of consultation in our Legislative halls where- 
by men and women may together devise means 
for undoing wrongs which mal-administration 
may have brought. 

The women of England learned this fact 
with infinite bitterness, in the years which 
followed the action of Parliament in 1866, to 
which ‘‘Ro’’ refers. Sympathy with their 
terrible, and so far unhelped anguish, should 
give us an eagle-eyed watchfulness for any 
faintest indication of the reproduction of that 
shame and sorrow in the land of our birth. 

That law of 1866 is the blackest spot on 
England’s legislative history. It came insidi- 
ously, was passed, without discussion, in the 
closing hours of a wearying session, and only 
the few who moved the measure knew any- 
thing of its nature. It was adopted under the 
title ‘‘Contagious Diseases Act, 1866,” and 
was thought, by many who voted for it, to be | 
a bill referring to cattle. The statement of | 
honest members of the House, when afterward 
the storm of Woman’s indignation began to be 
felt, was that seven-tenths of the members 
had voted for the bill without knowing its 
nature. 

But, to England’s shame be it told, nearly 
ten years have passed, and that dreadful wrong 
is still unrighted. Some noble men have seen 
the Act in its hideous uselessness, and have 
thrown their whole energy into the attempt to 
doaway withit. There are men in the English 
Parliament to-day, who would give all they 
have, or hope for, if they could blot out the 
record of their vote on this bill. 

Women have worked all over England with 
herculean energy, with petition and pen and 
tongue, to induce their brothers in power to 
reverse their action; and yet the weary months 
of their agony have grown to years, and half 
a decade finds a blight still unlifted from the 
record which was so black at first that it 
seemed as if it would perish of its own cor- 


ruptness. 
The bill first extended only to military and 


naval stations. It professed to be for the pro- 
tection of the ‘‘country’s brave defenders.” 
It provided that all womenin these towns who 
were reported to the authorities as prostitutes, 
or of whom the police had reason to believe 
that they were such, should be compelled by 
these officials to appear at a place prepared 
for this purpose, and there be submitted to a 
terrible internal surgical inspection of their 
persons, by a male surgeon, which to many 
women was worse than death. This inspec- 
tion was to be repeated each fortnight, when 
those found diseased were imprisoned in hos- 
pitals, and the remainder were warranted safe, 
and were turned again into the street to pur- 
sue again their sad avocation. 

Did any one believe that this would lessen 
the amount of disease while the men who as- 
sociated with these women were left un- 
touched? When this question was pressed 
on male legislators, they replied that such a 
law could not be enforced on men; ‘to at* 
tempt it would be to endanger a revolution.” 

Personal liberty could be taken from wo- 
men—indignities that would create civil war 
if attempted to be imposed by man on man, 
were yet safe to inflict on defenseless women 
who had no voice in the making of the law, 
and no redress in it for their wrongs. 

Mark the fearful scope of its power. To 
bring any woman under the horrors of this 
modern inquisition it was not necessary to 
prove guilt. Any one through spite might 
accuse a perfectly innocent woman, and she, 
on this one person’s accusation, with no trial, 
and allowed no voice of defense, would be 
dragged to the pandemonium where her worse 
than death-trial must be met. Any policeman 
could arrest any woman on the street, and 
compel her to appear for this horrible inspec- 
tion. It was not necessary to this arrest that 
he should have any positive testimony against 
his victim. The mere word of a policeman, 
if he said that, looking in the face of a wo- 
man whom he met on the street, he suspected 
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had no redress. 


Here was a power given to thousands of 


rude and inexperienced men, which the most 
prescient souls would be fearful to exercise. 


Who, since the loving, sapient Christ of Gal- | 


lilee has been able to read the secrets of the 
heart by looking into the eyes of mortals? 

And yet English law-makers dared to pre- 
suppose that this prescient power was resident 
in the coarse men who patrol their streets, 
and to make this supposition the basis of a 
law which deprived women of a liberty dearer 
to them than life. 

It is a law such as this, with all its horrible 
consequences, that Boston is asked to repeat; 
and the petition comes to us in the name of 
“‘expediency,’’ and with the pretence of foster- 
ing the virtue of Boston’s young men! 

Let every heart that can feel throb with 
indignant protestation. Let every tongue 
that can speak utter its note of warning. Let 
every hand that is not palsied reach forth to 
strangle in its conception a plan so false to 
righteousness, and let us with one voice pray 
that America shall never take this fearful 
step toward death. E. M. Bruce. 

Melrose, Aug., 1875. 


—<——_— 


SMITH COLLEGE FOR WOMEN CRITICIZED. 


Another letter of remonstrance on the sub- 
ject of colleges for women has been address- 
ed to President Seelye, of Smith College, by 
Rev. Edward C. Towne. 


President Seelye : 

My Dear Sir:—My third point of remon- 
strance is the utter folly of starting a new 
college for women with a totally inadequate 
endowment, as compared with adding Miss 
Smith’s fund and plan to the resources and 
plans of some existing institution. One of 
two things Miss Smith would have done, if 
she had been wisely advised; she would ei- 
ther have done what Mr. Sage has done at 
Cornell University, at Amherst, for instance ; 
or else have given to the institution at South 
Hadley the means for making the course 
there all that can be made in a female col- 
lege. As a foundation for even an inferior 
college Miss Smith’s entire fund is far from 
sufficient. To carry out the plan of making 
a college for women equal to Harvard or 
Yale, would require from six to ten times as 
much money as Miss Smith gave. At present 
you have put into an already crowded field 
another reprehensible beggar. Miss Smith 
was rich in Hatfield, but her college in North- 
ampton will be miserably poor, unless its 
managers honestly bring their pretensions 
down to the only scale of performance within 
their reach, and make an academy for girls 
without any pretense of a college. At Am- 
herst Miss Smith’s fund would have done 
what Mr. Sage’s has done at Ithaca. The 
whole of it would have gone to make provi- 
sion for the accommodation of women at an 
institution where the facilities for instruction 
already exist. They would have been none 
too much to do this. And the result would 
have been incomparably better than anything 
that can be wrought out at Northampton. In 
the opinion of many wise friends of the 
higher education of women, it would, also, 
have realized a better idea than that of acol- 
lege for women separate from men. And I 
am free to say for myself, that so far as it is 
desirable for women to seek a collegiate edu- 
cation, the right way, and the only just way, 
is to open to them equally with men, our best 
existing institutions. Your Miss Smith first 
intended to found a school for the deaf and 
dumb. It appears that she went from that to 
a college for women, as the next thing in her 
mind. Evidently she was in pursuit of an in- 
definite idea, without very distinct informa- 
tion. If the authorities at Amherst had an op- 
portunity to give her advice, it seems very 
singular that they did not point out to her the 
moral necessity of letting them work out her 
plan, in the only way suitable to effect her 
aim, that of co-education. Or if this was not 
to be thought of by a person of Miss Smith’s 
imperfect comprehension of the subject, noth- 
ing could have been more to her purpose than 
to bestow her money upon the Mount Hol- 
yoke school at South Iladley, for making it as 
much of a college for women as possible. 
With what already exists in this school, the 
fund of Miss Smith would have built on a 
crown to previous attainment worthy of a 
woman’s purpose to give her sisters the best 
possible education. ‘There was noreason why 
this should not be done; there was every rea- 
son to expect that if done it would realize 
Miss Smith’s purpose in a way quite impossi- 
ble with a separate new institution. The his- 
tory of the remarkable work done for, and 
done by, the Mount Holyoke school, deserved 
this recognition and completion from a woman 
of Miss Smith’s views of female education. 
In my judgment, the Smith College had far 
better now make any sacrifice to carry out a 
plan so eminently appropriate as the bestow- 
al of Miss Smith's trust along with that of 
Mary Lyon. I say this although I am quite 
out of sympathy with some traditional relig- 
ious features of the administration at South 
Hadley. 

In my next I shall deal with the question 
how far women may wisely seek such training 
as your college proposes to give. 

Very truly yours, E. C. Towne. 

Northampton Journal aud Free Press. 


A third letter of remonstrance on the sub- 
ject of colleges for women has been addressed 
to President Seelye, of Smith College, by Rev 
Edward C. Towne, inthe Northampton, Mass., 
Journal and Free Press. 

President Seetye: 

Dear Sir: I desire in this letter to remon- 
strate especially against your equally absurd 
and wrong attempt to set aside what I may 
call Mary Lyon’s standard of female educa- 
tion, for a standard which is largely secular 
and pagan. I do not, indeed, at all approve 
the fashion of enforced pietism and almost 
religious terrorism formerly in vogue at the 
Mt. Holyoke school as a means of carrying 
out Mary Lyon’s ideal of education. The 
systein of religious drill was too much that of 
a theological Martha, and a badly Puritan 
one at that. The moral horror felt toward 
pupils who did not like heated revivalism as a 





mistake. The religious terrorism appealed to 
in the scared and depressed spirit of old-fash. 
ioned Calvanism, was anything but suitable 
to genuine Christian education. The promi- 
nence of fear, zeal, anxiety, solemnity, doc. 
trinal strictness and church formalism, instead 
of love, sympathy, charity, trust, liberality 
and freedom, was most unfortunate, in my 
judgment, even on the ground of a strict] 
evangelical creed. For women, especially, it 
should have been assumed that the temper of 
Mary was enough, to begin with, and that 
something might be left, both to human free- 
dom here, and to God’s care in the future, 
There was no need to make such a heated 
fuss about a particular kind of theological 
conversion and profession. A large and gen- 
erous faith that divine care would lead the 
docile, conscientious and earnest pupil, ought 
to have reigned. There was no need of going 
to work as if the prayer-meetings of the 
school were more important than the eternal 
providence of God. And yet, sharply as I 
discriminate against the means employed, I 
believe that the end sought was far more a true 
one than that which you propose. That end 
was character as women, and especially re- 
ligious and domestic character. I believe 
that your proposal to make Latin, Greek, and 
Science the chief features of a course of study 
for women, is a totally wrong concession to 
the secularism and the paganism of modern 
learning. It directs effort chiefly to matters 
of very inferior value, to the serious neglect 
of the matters which are of greatest value. 
And it does this not less absurdly than wrong- 
ly, from the simple fact that women, for the 
most part, cannot and will not achieve what 
you propose to them. 

Not that I doubt the capacity of individual 
women for such study; not that I question 
the occasional bent of womanly genius to 
these things; nor that I would deny to such 
women every possible opportunity and help. 
I believe that such women are likely to ap- 
pear, and I would secure to them every possi- 
ble help and opportunity. In fact, I am of 
the opinion that such women are likely in ex- 
ceptional cases, to do all the better because 
they are women, and I would not only open 
everything to them, but I would have special 
facilities afforded them as much as possible, 
with the expectation of their rendering spe- 
cial services by reason of their union of wo- 
manly powers with manly discipline. But 
such cases will be exceptional, and to meet 
them we need not a college for women, but 
full freedom in the best colleges for men. 

For the average superior education of wo- 
men the chief aim should be character, rather 
than learning, good intelligence and good 
principles rather than extensive knowledge, 
religious and domestic power rather than 
scholarly and literary power. I do not say 
that Latin, Greek, and Science, cannot have 
a place in this education of women as women. 
I think they can have acertain place, but not at 
all that which they hold in the existing schcols 
for men. To begin with, I think men study 
these things to a wrong extent and in a wrong 
way. There is great need of asimpler, more di- 
rect and more practical way of studying Latin, 
Greek and Science; one which shal! aim at 
general and literary knowledge, rather than 
at scholastic knowledge. This last can be 
the attainment of but a few; to make it the 
aim of the many is a complete waste, when, 
witha different aim, valuable and permanent 
success might be achieved. The one aim with 
Latin and Greek should be to be able to read as 
children read who know the sense of words and 
their general relations, without much refer- 
ence to explanations, and with no refer- 
ence to scholastic solution of difficulties. 

I was made to study difficulties and expla- 
nations in Greek and Latin, when a young 
student, which correspond to difficulties and 
explanations in English, which I not only did 
not study then, but have not yet studied, and 
never mean to study. At least three quarters 
of the time I spent on these tongues was 
thrown away, when it would have been entire- 
ly saved if the one aim of my teachers had 
been to enable me to read with that general 
knowledge which common education gives us 
of our own tongue. It was somewhat so in 
Science. Instead of giving me a general 
knowledge, which I could hold and could use, 
I was made to attempt what I did not want 
and could not achieve. 

Scholasticism is still the curse of collegiate 
education. Far too much is attempted, and 
the result is wretched failure. But you pro- 
pose this identical miserable scholasticism as 
the basis of female education. Instead of 
mending the existing method, which is bad in 
the extreme for men, you propose to apply it 
to women, where it will have even worse ef- 
fect. 

In the nature of things Woman is more 
closely held to truth than man is. On her de- 
pends the life of the race much more than on 
man, and nature cannot afford to give her the 
same freedom to sin which man outwardly 
has. So it always happens that a wrong 
method will work deeper mischief with wo- 
men than with men. It is so in this case. 
You were bad enough, if I may so express 
myself as a scholastic teacher of men at Am- 
herst but you will be much worse as a schol- 
astic teacher of women at Northampton. 
Scholasticism gives a bad result with the av- 
erage male student; it will give a much worse 
result with the average female student. And 
yet the very thing you propose is to insist with 
especial rigor on the scholastic method. You 
not only have learned nothing by the general 
failure of the method with men, but you are 
blind to the lesson of what you confess to be 
the universal failure to carry the method into 
colleges for women. At a time when very 
many are earnestly crying out for reform in 
our colleges for men, you propose to estab- 
lish for women a college of rigidly scholastic 
oharacter. 

In my next I will speak in particular of 
what see: to me the proper aims of superior 
education for women. 

Very truly yours, E. C. T. 

North Easton, Mass. 





INFLUENCE UF CITIES. 


The world is mainly controlled by its cities. 
How rightly to form, manage and provide for 
the great centers of population, trade, and in- 
tensest social forces, is one of the gravest 
questions of our time. The true science of 
municipal government, especially in a repub- 
lic, is one extremely difficult of attainment.— 
Chicago Advance. 
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WOMEN IN GUATEMALA. 


Stopping at Leggett’s one bright May after- 
noon in 1874, I saw a number of books ar- 
ranged in a case near the door whose price at- 
tracted me, ‘'15 cents,”’ said the placard, but 
the books were evidently worth far more origi- 
nally. Now Leggett’s is to New York what 
Burnham’s is to Boston, and of course it was 
no rarity to find a cheap book there; a valu- 
able tome at little cost of money, though per- 
haps much of time and effort to master its 
contents. Franklin taught us never to buy a 
thing just because it was cheap, but I dare 
say I shall tell Franklin, some day in the 
grander future, that it was often well for the 
student that second hand book-stores made 
books cheap, and he will say he had full re- 
membrance of the facts in his own earth-his- 
tory which would lead him to endorse my re- 
mark. Well, I bought my cheap book—not 
second-hand, but slightly damaged by water 
apparently, and on reading it, thought that 
some day I would share a portion of its contents 
with the readers of the Journat, who might 
be interested in various paragraphs about wo- 
men written by G. W. Montgomery, in his in- 
teresting ‘‘Narrative of a Journey to Guatema- 
la, in Central America, in 1838." What if 
the book is almost forty years old, probably 
out of print, and its author as well as publish- 
ers (Wiley & Putnam) departed toa land both 
nearer and further than Guatemala. I was 
interested in it,and others may be! The time 
has come, at any rate, to make the experi- 
ment. Here I am at a “‘watering-place’’—a 
summer hotel, or any other term which signi- 


fies the antipodes of a home. The place is 


well enough—as good as any perhaps of its 
kind—a good table, trained servants, fresh 
air, pure water, soft, no not soft beds, but oh, 
what a bedlam! Arainy day at Budd’s Lake 
with fifty or more screaming children, racing 
over the halls, parlors and piazzas! ‘Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us!” The 
Forest House is finely situated—the tall trees 
from which it is named covering the slope, 
from piazza to the water’s edge, and the lofty 
pillars making it an imposing edifice in ap- 
pearance. The squirrels run along the 
branches of the hemlock and hickory trees, 
and attract the attention and the stones of the 
children. The lake stretches serenely in front, 
a placid sheet of water just large enough to 
save being called a pond, and beautiful indeed 
when the glory of the summer sunset sky is 
reflected in its quiet waters. ‘Tiny sails like 
snowy birds flit over its bosom, and the path 
along its margin, fringed with ferns, affords a 
delightful opportunity for lover’s rambles. 
But to-day it rains—shower after shower— 
leaden skies and occasional thunder. No 
walking, no riding, no boating today! My 
daughter can chat with her young friends on 
the piazza, but my associate-laborer is far 
away in old Massachusetts, and I fly to my 
room and my pen, wrestling with ennui as 
Greatheart with Apollyon. 

Thus I come to write this day about the 
women in Guatemala long ago, and much I 
fear the words of this author afford a vivid 
picture of today in that land and of the wo- 
men of this generation there. If anybody 
knows to the contrary let them say so and cheer 
our hearts. 

Mr. Montgomery stopped in Havana on his 
way, and says he found there ‘‘both sexes 
courteous and civil, and exceedingly courteous 
to strangers.”” Our own Mrs. Howe has told 
us more than this in her charming “Trip to 
Cuba.”” But Mr. Montgomery had to take a 
man’s view of the women, at least some men’s 
view. So he wrote, ‘*The women in general, 
are finely formed, though rather inclined to 
embonpoint. Like those of the south of Spain, 
they have small feet, black eyes, and expres- 
sive countenances. They are singularly at- 
tractive and graceful; animated and unaffect- 
ed in conversation; and have a naiveté and 
natural art, that atone for a rather limited ed- 
ucation. Indeed, I am almost tempted to say 
that a refined education would only spoil 
them.” Shades of Matthew Vassar and Ezra 
Cornell! What sort of a man must our author 
have been to think education would spoil a 
woman! Certainly no friend to human rights 
and Woman Suffrage! He passed on to Trux- 
illo, on the bay of Honduras, which he de- 
scribes as a town near the sea at the foot of a 
lofty tree.crowned mountain, and there he was 
“stared at by both sexes,”’ he says, who would 
whisper and point at him as he passed—a 
man who thinks education would spoil a wo- 
man deserves to be pointed at anywhere, with 
the finger of disapproval if not of scorn. Of 
the women in Truxillo he again gives a mere 
outward view. ‘I observed,” he wrote, some 
pretty faces and graceful figures among the 
females, but I am not sure that I saw a real 
white complexion; for such as were not In- 
dians, or mulattoes, were so tanned by the 
sun, as to make it difficult to distinguish them 
from the others. Both sexes wore nothing 
but linen or cotton, and could not be more 
lightly clad, especially the women, who, from 
a sense of propriety, would throw a kerchief 
round their necks as I approached.” Would 
education have made them less modest? Is 
that the way in which it would spoil them? 
Surely the cultured women of Boston will 
compare favorably with the uneducated wo- 
men of Truxillo! 

Our traveler did not fail to notice the daugh- 





ter of the alcalde of St. Pablo, a robust girl 


Mr. Montgomery profited by his own knowl- 


bordering on twenty, as she ‘“‘was occupied in | edge of human nature sufficiently on one oc- 


making tortillas, or corn cakes.” Even men 
who think education will spoil a woman are 
willing she should know enough to cook pala- 
table food. Would bread be the worse be- 
cause a good cook understands the chemistry 
of bread-making? 

One thing is certain. The uneducated are 
capable of being the superstitious. While 
the author tarried in the town of Esquipulas 
he attended mass and saw that “‘the congre- 
gation was composed chiefly of women, who 
sat or knelt on little mats in the middle of the 
church. They wore mantillas over their 
heads, a kind of shawl of fine white flannel or 
baize trimmed with white satinribbon. Some 
wore the usual scarf called rebozo, They were 
otherwise neatly dressed, but none of them 
had shoes or stockings.” 

As our traveler pursued his journey to St. 
Salvador his experience of Woman was like 
that of Mungo Park in the wilds of Africa. 
He and his party came to an estate where they 
inquired for the master. ‘They told us,” he 
said, ‘‘in a careless manner that neither he nor 
the steward were at home, and seemed alto- 
gether little disposed to show us any attention. 
I had turned my mule, and was on the point 
of retiring, when perceiving a woman at the 
door of the hall, looking at us attentively, I 
rode up to her, and asked whether she would 
not permit some chocolate to be prepared for 
our use in the kitchen of the house. The an- 
swer could not be more civil, ‘Como no? pasen 
adelante,’ (why not? walk in), said she; and 
on our dismounting, showed us into the best 
room, and desired us to be seated. This wo- 
man proved to be the housekeeper. On our 
chocolate being produced, she made us put it 
back, saying that there was enough of that in 
the house, and that she would order some to 
be made immediately. A table was now cov- 
ered with a perfectly white cloth; and a few 
moments after, two bowls of chocolate made 
with milk were placed on it, smoking and 
foaming, and, moreover, a delicious cream- 
cheese, just made, a plate with some pieces of 
honey comb, some tortillas and cakes.... 
For my part, I resolved, after this, in cases of 
trouble, to appeal always to a woman rather 
than to any of my own sex.”” True women 
do not like to be exalted at the expense of 
good men, and such an assertion, reflecting 
upon the generosity of the other sex, does not 
offset the assertion that education spoils a wo- 
man. 

Pressing on toward St. Salvador our travel- 
er encountered other Sunday travelers who 
were going to mass. ‘They were mostly In- 
dians. Their dress, which, no doubt, was the 
same as that worn by their ancestors in ages 
past, was extremely simple, and by no means 
unbecoming. That of the women was a piece 
of blue cotton wrapped around the waist, and 
reaching only a little below the knees. The 
upper part of the body was scantily covered 
by asort of chemise, with an aperture at the 
top for the head, and open at the sides. This 
part of their dress is called gue pie, and is elab- 
orately but rudely embroidered about the 
neck and shoulders with colored thread. It is 
not, however, considered a very indispensable 
article, for in the village it is often laid aside. 
Their head-dress was two long tresses of their 
own straight back hair, interlaced with a red 
ribbon, and wreathed round the head in the 
form of aturban. They wore neither shoes 
nor stockings. ... The fine figures and grace- 
ful carriage of soine of the women were re- 
markable. The firm step and erect posture 
for which they are also distinguished, are at- 
tributed to their habit of carrying pitchers 
and other objects on their heads from early 
childhood.”’ 


Arriving at St. Salvador, Mr. Montgomery 
went to a private ball andthus reports: ‘*The 
ladies were well dressed, though not exactly 
with that elegant simplicity which a good 
taste would suggest. They exhibited that 
passion for finery, jewels, and bright colors, 
so prevalent inthe country. Some of them 
were very pretty, and of those that were not, 
nearly all had the advantage of being finely 
formed. They danced the old Spanish coun- 
try-dances that are now going out of fashion 


in Spain, as also quadrilles and waltzes, and | 


their performance in them was sufficiently cor- 
rect and graceful. Query, would education 
make them less graceful? How is it with the 
Vassar girls? From what I saw on the even- 
ing of Founder’s Day in 1875, neither grace 
nor beauty were driven away by the study of 
Latin and geometry. 

By-and-by Mr. Montgomery arrived at 
Aguachapa, and there found the post-master, 
a Spanish merchant, whose family consist- 
ed of two daughters ‘‘one of whom,” as he 
says, ‘‘possessed an accomplishment by no 
means common in that part of the country; 
she could play on the piano,” and he added, 
“I certainly never should have suspected the 
existence of such an instrument in Aguachapa. 
The young ladies were not a little proud of 
it.” But were they not in danger of being 
spoiled by a musical education? And if not 
injured by a knowledge of the harmony of 
sounds, why would a woman be harmed by 
such knowledge as Maria Mitchell possesses 
concerning the harmony of the spheres that 
roll in their mighty orbits and blaze along the 
midnight sky? 


casion to gain the good will of an Indian 
mother by carrying her children, but he 
proved by the same act the maternal affection 
of the uneducated women of Guatemala. 
Will any one dare to say that a common- 
school education would take away the instinct 
of maternal love; or the higher education of 
a university rob her of that blessed inheritance 
which comes with the coming of the helpless 
little one? 

In summing up his observations on the cus- 
toms of Guatemala, Mr. Montgomery remarks 
concerning the ladies that ‘tas in Spain, they 
wear the mantilla and veil when they goto 
church, and appear without any covering on 
their heads when walking out on a visit. 
They are fond of adorning their hair with 
flowers, and with high tortoise-shell combs, 
some of which are very costly and beautifully 
wrought. Caps are never worn; nay, they 
are so much disliked, that even the elderly la- 
dies prefer an exposure of their grey locks to 
wearing them. If they go out in the evening, 
the head is protected by a shawl or handker- 
chief; when traveling, or on horseback, they 
wear a hat surmounted by a profusion of 
feathers. The pride and luxury of a Guate- 
mala lady is a richly embroidered veil, a costly 
fan, and a valuable set of jewels. Their pas- 
sion for the latter is remarkable, as also for 
finery of everykind. They are generally well- 
formed and graceful, and very proud of a 
pretty foot. A compliment to this part of a 
lady’s person is the surest mode of winning 
her smiles.’’ Can it be possible that any sen- 
sible man would prefer that a woman should 
be gratified by a tribute paid to her personal 
appearance, rather than to her mental attain- 
ments? Yet it must be so with this author, 
if he really believes that any amount of edu- 
cation would in any way spoil a woman. Pos- 
sibly that was only his manner of saying that 
in spite of the drawbacks attendant upon in- 
tellectual poverty, the women of that far-off 
land made an agreeable impression upon his 
mind by their kindness of manner and speech. 
For there is one thing higher than the highest 
culture of the mind; and that is the lofty sum- 
mit of moral purpose and action;—there is 
one ornament of more worth and beauty than 
the costliest gems, even that of a gentle and 
loving spirit ‘‘which is in the sight of God of 
great price.” 

It is but fair to add that Mr. Montgomery’s 
‘‘Narrative of a Visit to Guatemala,”’ conveys 
a variety of valuable information in a pleas- 
ing manner, and that his descriptions of the 
topographical peculiarities and beautiful scen- 
ery of the country through which he journey- 
ed are very fine. After all, I enjoyed the 
book, though I still think education will never 
spoil a woman, any more than it will injure a 
man, and that both sexes are blessed by fre- 
quent and copious draughts from the foun- 
tain of knowledge. Therefore God bless 
Harvard and Yale, Smith and Vassar, but 
most of all, such colleges as Antioch and Cor- 
nell, where brother and sister may study side 
by side! Puese A. HANarorp, 

Jersey City Heights. 


CIRCULATE THE PAPER. 


Epitors JourRNAL:—As the JouRNAL comes 
weekly, freighted with arguments and inci- 
dents relative to the great reform for which 
the best minds of the land are battling, I 
cannot but feel a most earnest desire that its 
circulation should be increased. It seems to 
me that one of the great drawbacks to the 
enfranchisement of Woman is a want of in- 
formation on the subject. Sometimes I feel 
discouraged, when I see women so persistent- 
ly hug their chains; for, say what they will 
to the contrary, chains they are. Woman 
has been debarred from all the higher institu- 
tions of learning and from all the professions 
for thousands of years, until her mind in 
many respects has become dwarfed and, like 
the old plantation negroes, women ‘‘have all 
the rights they want.” 

And even now, though the doors are ina 
measure opened to the professions, it requires 
courage to enter them, and to endure the 
storm of ridicule that women often have to 
meet from their friends. I asked a lady whom 
I knew to be a friend to the cause of Woman 
Suffrage, if she would take the JournaL? 
She said she would like to do so, but did not 
feel able. At the same time her daughter 
was standing by her with an ornament that 
must have cost the price of the paper. 
When I see the amount of brains worked into 
ruffles, puffs and furbelows, that deform the 
‘human form divine,” my heart is pained and 
| my soul is sick, for the inordinate love of 
| dress is Woman’s curse. But men are largely 
to blame for it, for they have for ages deter- 
| mined that she should have no outlet but this 


for the workings of her mind. 
P. M. Pratt. 
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We invite the special attention of our readers to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN - KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol 
it as a liniment, they know but little of its power of 
easing pain when taken internally; while others use 
it internally with great success, but are equally ig- 
norant of its healing virtues when applied externally. 
We, therefore, wish to say to all, that it is equally 
successful, whether used internally or externally; 
and it stands to-day unrivalled by all the great cata- 
logue of Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence 
of its virtues as a standard medicine, to know that it 
is now used in all parts of the world, and that its sale 
is constantly increasing. No curative agent has had 
such wide-spread sale, or given such universal satis- 
faction. 


DAVIS’ PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and with a care that insures the most perfect uni- 
formity in the medicine; and, while it is a most 
efficient remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medi- 
cine, even in the most unskillful hands, and has been 
tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
every nation known to Amerieans. 


It is eminently a FAMILY MEDICINE; and, by 
being kept ready for immediate resort, will save 
many an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in 
time and doctor’s bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues from per- 
sons of the highest character and responsibilitity. 
Physicians of the first respectability recommend it 
as a most effectual preparation for the extinction of 
pain. It is not only the best remedy ever known for 
Bruises, Cuts, Burns, ete., but for Dysentery, or 
Cholera, or any sort of bowel complaint, it is a rem- 
edy uasurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action. 
In the great cit es of India, and other hot climates, 
it has become the standard medicine for all such 
complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and other kindred disorders. For Coughs 
and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficul- 
ties, it has been proved by the most abundant and 
convincing testimony to be an invaluable medicine, 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 

The STAIN occasioned by external application of 
the PAIN-KILUER is easily removed by washing in 
alcohol. 

Beware of all Imitations. 

The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all respectable drug- 
gists throughout the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 


28—10t Providence, R. I. 
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The Magee Furnace Com’y, 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend 8t’s, 


N, 
Manufacture a complete line of Standard Furnaces, 
Ranges, and Stoves, which are widely known and 
everywhere justly popular. 

Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 
use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
construction. 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 


MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencies 
of the celebrateu 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


With many added conveniences. It is the best con- 
structed Furnace yet made. Be sure to examine it 
before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautiful, 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 
New this year, low-priced and entirely new design. 

All Magee goods are warranted in every particular 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deal- 
ers throughout the country. 

(a Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 

33—16t 


per day. Agents wanted, Al 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employmert that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your a ldress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Dor t look for work or businessel <ewhere, 
until you have earned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portlan¢, Me. 2—ly 
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The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 
The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 


Sopporter. 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


— AND — 


AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 


«= BY < 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
Boston, Mass., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine uuless stamped with our trade 
mark, 
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These goods may be found at retail 
AT 
GEORGE FROST & 0O., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston. 
MRS. H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS. F. H. EATON & 00., 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D, 0. 


J. P, LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


GEORGE FROST & 00., 
ee Wabash Ave., Ohicago, Illinois. 


Ce eM Ei St hea paout onde alia 


ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
ratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 


L. L, GREENE, 


Attorney at Iaw, 
BOONE, N. C. 

Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. 2%—ly 
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CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED eis UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +1 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONL in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus 
ALW AYS trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
S Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniors of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
| on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
NSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and Sor thie 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 


NEW. STYLES zine Weng 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases of new ee 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <=: 
quisite combination of these instruments. , 
ASY PAYMENTS. forincatniy or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for et organ, 
and Circulars, with partio- 
CATALOGUES iti sabes MASON 
TON: 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or & 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
W..1 be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


im 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. af 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


All communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE PICNIC IN MEDFIELD. 


The first meeting of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Fall Campaign will take place 
next Tuesday Sept. 7, at Curtis Grove. in Med- 
field, inthe agreeable form of a picnic. The 
friends of Suffrage in that intelligent and con- 
servative locality have extended an invitation 
not only to their own citizens but to those of 
Dover, Norwood, Needham and other adjoin- 
ing towns. Lucy Stone, Mary F. Eastman, 
Rev. §. W. Bush, Henry B. Blackwell and 
other well-known speakers will be present, 
and there will be music, refreshments, etc., as 
usual on such occasions. 

The train leaving Boston and Albany Depot 
at 8a. M., will reach Medfield at 9.30 a. m., 
and returning will leave Medfield at 4 r. m., 
reaching Boston at5 30r.m. The friends and 
opponents of Suffrage from all parts of the 
State are cordially invited to be present. 

E. L. 





FORTY DAYS SUPPORT FOR A WIDOW. 


The legal condition of women in Massachu- 
setts has been fully set forth in the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, by the carefully prepared statement 
of Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

This statement shows how very great is the 
gain made in the legal condition of the wife 
during the last thirty years. But there are 
some points of aggravated injustice to which 
special attention should be called. 

For instance, after quoting many improve- 
ments in the law, Mr. Sewall says: 

Still the unequal condition of the wife re- 
mains in many respects, notwithstanding the 
removal of so much of her legal incapacity. 

It is strikingly apparent in case of the death 
of either husband or wife. If the wife die, 
leaving no will, the husband has the whole of 
her personal property, and, if they have had 
a living child, her real estate during his life. 
If she die intestate, leaving no kindred, he 
takes her real estate in fee. By will, as be- 
fore stated, she may deprive her husband of 
one-half of her personal property. 

If the husband die without a will, but leay- 
ing issue, the wife is entitled to one-third of 
his personal property absolutely, and her 
dower, which is a life interest in one-third of 
all the real estate of which he had been seized 
during the coverture. Whether he leaves a will 
or not, she is always entitled to such an al- 
lowance from his estate as the Probate Court, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case, may allow as necessaries for herself and 
the family under her care, besides the use of 
his house and furniture, and sufficient provis- 
ions and other articles for the reasonable sus- 
tenance of his family for forty days. This 
provision for widows, where the estate of the 
deceased is small or insolvent, as is generally 
the case, is often very importance. 

Thus it appears that a wife with a group of 
children about her, suddenly widowed, may 
find that the law will only allow her food and 
shelter forty days. After that time she must 
pay rent for the house which perhaps she has 
worked hard to build. The house where her 
husband died, and where her children were 
born, which is hallowed to her by all those as- 
sociations of love and of loss, the law, which 
she had no voice in making, will now sell over 
her head to ‘‘settle the estate,” and, after for- 
ty days, the woman is not only a widow, but 
houseless, or if she remain she must pay rent. 

No widower is ever treated in this way by 
the law. The wife may die, but the home 
and the property remain untouched by the 
law, for the very sufficient reason that as men 
are law makers, they take care of themselves. 
A widow needs the house and property more 
than it is possible for a man to need it, because 
his opportunity to acquire shelter and the 
means of living are much greater than hers. 
There is another legal injustice; Mr. Sewall 
says: 

The provision for compelling a widow to 
make her choice within six months between 
the bounty given her by the will, and her 
legal rights, appears to me harsh and oppres- 
sive. lt may easily happen that within that 
period it is impossible for a widow to decide 
which is for her interest. After that time the 
husband’s estate may turn out to be insolvent, 
or may prove unexpectedly large. Why should 
she be driven to make a hasty decision ina 
matter so important to her? No widower is 

driven tosuch achoice. The act of 1871 seems 
as if it was dictated by greedy heirs, thinking 
that if a poor widow neglected to do an act 
utterly absurd and superfluous, it might enure 
to their benefit. 


All this comes from the fact that women 
have noshare in making even these laws which 
concern them so much, 





Still another discrimination exists in favor 
of men. Mr. Sewall says again: 

One provision for widows deserves mention. 
If the husband gains a homestead right,—that 
is, a right to have the estate on which he re- 
sides, to the extent of eight hundred dollars, 
free from all liability for his debts,—his wid- 
ow retains the estate, with the same right, till 
she dies or marries again. 

The statute, in this beneficent provision in 
regard to homesteads, appears to endow men 
only with the power of creating them. But 
there seems no reason why a woman having @ 
family should not have the same power. 


These are a few of the most conspicuous 
instances of legal injustice to women. 

They are not peculiar to Massachusetts. 
Many of the other States have just the same 
or worse. 

How much they would add to our national 
renown, if they could be made conspicuous at 
the Centennial. 

After the display of our great wealth, in 
manufactures, railroads, telegraphs, &c, &c., if 
some one who cared for personal rights should 
inquire in the midst of all that display of ma- 
terial wealth, ““What protection do you give 
to your women, wives, mothers and widows?” 
this would have to be the answer, ‘‘We give 
to our widows the right to stay forty complete 
days, without paying rent, in the house where 
the husband has died, with the necessaries of 
life for the family during that entire time. 
We so protect mothers, that no one of them, 
even if a widow, can by will appoint a guar- 
dian for her minor children. In some of the 
States a wife is entitled to her earnings, in 
some she is not; in some she can make a con- 
tract, in some she cannot. And in all the 
States, she is ranked with unpardoned crimi- 
nals, idiots, &c. &c. It is therefore particular- 
ly pertinent that she has been invited to share 
equally with men in this grand Centennial.”’ 

But whether such a question and such an- 
swers are really made at the Centennial or 
not, the facts will exist all the same, and will 
carry their true, dishonoring record on down 
the ages, against the men who are in power 
today. L. 8. 





OUR POLITICAL DUTIES. 


One of the greatest obstacles to the speedy 
success of Woman Suffrage is the reluctance of 
its friends to fulfil their political duties to a 
cause so important, so radical, and yet so easi- 
ly postponed for immediate surface considera- 
tions. There is a general feeling, even among 
Suffragists, that ‘the women must wait,” that 
their admission to Suffrage is ‘‘only a question 
of time,’’ that it will come, as Mr. Sumner 
expressed it, ‘tin the progress of Civilization.” 
Men cling to their parties and their traditions, 
never dreaming that for every great moral 
principle ‘‘Now is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvation.” 

Meanwhile Government grows daily more 
corrupt, and society, more demoralized. The 
gulf widens between rich and poor. The con- 
trast between theory and practice finds ex- 
pression in a government of rings, managed 
by men who make politics a trade. Fraud, 
intemperance and licentiousness have their own 
way. Liquor prohibition is replaced by license, 
and license by free rum. National, State and 
municipal indebtedness continue to hang their 
millstones upon the neck of posterity, and 
the name ‘‘Reform” is, itself, becoming little 
more than the convenient catchword of dem- 
agogues and dupes. All this, for want of the 
conservative and elevating influence which 
the participation of women in politics can 
alone bestow, and in the absence of which 
thousands of men and women make shipwreck 
of their lives. 

More than 40,000 men voted for Woman 
Suffrage last year in Michigan. Governor 
Bagley’s majority at the same election was 
less than 5000. There are to-day, in Massa- 
chusetts alone, more than fifty thousand men 
who, upon the direct question of Woman Suf- 
frage, would vote ‘‘yes.”” There are more 
than fifty thousand women who would do 
the same if they could. And if one fifth 
part of this number would only stand and 
work politically for their principle, they would 
hold the balance of power and would force 
both parties to do their bidding. 

All we need, in order to carry Woman Suf- 
frage in Massachusetts, in Municipal and Presi- 
dential elections, is a majority in both houses 
of the Legislature and a Governor. Both the 
leading Republican candidates for governor, 
Hon. Thomas Talbot and Hon. Geo. B. Lor. 
ing, are pronounced friends of Woman Suf- 
frage. It is in the power of Suffragists to 
compel the nomination of one of these two 
excellent men, and to ensure his election 
afterwards. 

But everything depends upon our securing 
a majority in the Legislature. In the House 
of Representatives last year, the vote stood 
75 to 120, as follows: 

AYES. 
Allen of Duxbury, Knox of Lawrence, 
Atkinson of Newburyport,Kendall of Cambridge, 
Babson of Gloucester, LeBaron of Middleboro, 
Baker of Northbridge, Leighton of Haverhill, 
Baker of Beverly, Long of Hingham, 
Baker of Medtield, Martin of Adams, 
Barker of New Bedford, Massey of Bellingham, 
Beach of Springfield, May of Leicester, 
Beal of Cohasset, Merrill of Boston, 
Bell of Salem, Meserve of Hopkinton, 
Best of Stoneham, Miller of Fall River, 
Bickford of Berlin, Mitchell of Nantucket, 
Blunt of Haverhill, Morris of Watertown, 
Bowker of Boston, Morse of Boston, 
Boynton of Westborough, Noonan of Boston, 


Brigham of Hudson, Nutter of E. Bridgewater, 
Bright of Waltham, Osgood of Salem, 





Briutnall of Boston, Paul of Boston, 





Peirce of New Bedford, 


Chase of Amesbury, 
Pierce of Malden, 


Churchill of Boston, 
Churchill of Plympton, Reed of Abington, 
Coffin of Winchester, Robinson of Wenham, 
Coolidge of Westminster, Rogers of Chelsea, 
Cushing of Cambridge, Sanborn of Boston, 
Dyer of Weymouth, Small of Provincetown, 
Fairbanks of Natick, Smith of Dudley, 
Fisk of Dennis, Stimpson of Swampscott, 
Fobes of Easton, Stone of Northampton, 
Gaylord of Northampton, Sweeney of Boston, 
Griggs of Grafton, Thurston of Cambridge, 
Grose of Abington, Torrey of 8S. Scituate, 
Hall of Leominster, ‘Towne of Worcester, 
Hillman of Chilmark, Truell of Lawrence, 
Holbrook of Holbrook, Tyler of Lowell, 
Johnson of Boston, Wallace of Braintree, 
Keith of Sandwich, Wellington of Cambridge, 
Keith of Brockton, Whitney of Ashburnham, 
Woods of Boston—75. 


AYs. 
Jones of Deerfield, 
Keith of Greenfield, 
King of Boston, 
Kingsley of Boston, 
Knapp of Lowell, 
Lawrence of Medford, 
Lewis of Fairhaven, 
Linooln of Sturbridge, 
Locke of Boston, 
Mahoney of Boston, 


Abbe of Springfield, 
Adams of Boston, 
Allen of Walpole, 
Athy of Worcester, 
Bailey of Newbury, 
Bent of Wayland, 
Bergin of Milford, 
Blake of Ipswich, 
Blaney of Peabody, 
Bosworth of Taunton, 
Bowen of Wendell, MeDonald of Boston, 
Bradley of Worcester, NeNutt of Boston, 
Bridgman of Belchertown, Miner of Phillipston, 
Burr of Newton, oseley of Boston, 
Carleton of Haverhill, Newhall of Lynn, 
Carney of Boston, Newten of Weymouth, 
Carroll of Fall River, Noble of Truro, 

Codman of Boston, Packard of Halifax, 
Collins of Boston, Pew of Gloucester, 
Coogan of Pittsfield, Phillips of Salem, 

Cook of N. Reading, Pierce of Milton, 
Coolidge of Sherborn, Pope of Boston, 
Copeland of perngeess. Pratt of Boston, 
Cummings of Somerville, Rice of Barre, 

Currier of Newburyport, Rice of Worcester, 
Davis of Enfield, Rich of Seekonk, 

Davis of Holyoke, Richmond of Harvard, 
Day of Norwood, Robinson of Falmouth, 
Dennis of Rockport, Ropes of Boston, 
Doherty of Boston, Russell of Lowell, 
Duggan of Millbury, Rust of Boston, 

Ellis of Athol, Ryder of Rochester, 

Fitz Gerald of Boston, Sanderson of Templeton, 
Flower of Agawain, Sanford of W. Brookfield, 
Flynn of Boston, Sawyer of Methuen, 
Frost of Boston, Shaw of Springfield, 
Fuller of Boston, Smalley of Harwich, 
Gardner of Palmer, Smith of Dartmouth, 
Gaskill of Mendon, Smith of Blackstone, 
Geer of W. Springfield, Smit of Andover, 

Gibbs of Russell, Spaulding of Townsend, 
Gifford of Westport, Stearns of Boston, 

Goss of Melrose, Stebbins of Chelsea, 
Green of Monson, Stevens of Wort ington, 
Hale of Boston, Swan of Lowell, 

Hall of Dracut, Ta bot of Boston, 
Harding of Mansfield, Thayer of Stoughton, 
Hatheway of Fall River, Thompson of Foxborough, 
Hill of Boston, Tompkins of Boston, 
Hodges of Quincy, Trull of Tewksbury, 
Holden of Westminster, Vincent of Heath, 
Holmes of Chelsea, Warren of Wrentham, 
Hopkinson of Groveland, White of Williamstown, 
Hovey of Sutton. Whitney of Attleborough, 
Howard of Marblehead, Wilcox of Sandisfield, 
Howes of Ashtield, Willard of Ayer, 
Hughes of Boston, Wood of Swanzey, 
Jacobs of Chicopee, Woodbury of Boston, 
James of Williamsburg, Woodbury of Beverly, 
Johnson of Nahant, Wyman of Woburn—120. 


The following gentlemen also, whose names 
do not’ appear on the above list, afterwards 
voted in favor of Local Option for women on 
the question of Liquor License, and may there- 
fore be counted as Suffragists. 

Bowman of Somerville, Hallett of Chatham, 
Brown of Salisbury, Phinney of Plymouth, 


Curtis of Marlboro, Pomeroy of Washington, 
Davis of Gloucester, Tucker of NewBedford—8. 


In the Senate the vote stood 10 to 27 as fol- 
lows: 


YEAS. 

Hunt of Norfolk and Ply, 

Lane of Suffolk, 

Palmer of Norfolk, 
Fitz of Suffolk, White of Plymouth, 
Harwood of Middlesex, Winslow of Middlesex —10. 
NAYS. 
Orcutt of Berkshire, 
Parmenter of Middlesex, 
Phillips of Berkshire, 
Robinson of Plymouth, 
Rymes of Middlesex, 
Smith of Norfolk, 
Snow of Worcester, 
Stedman of Suffolk, 
Stone of Cape, 


Britton of Middlesex, 
Clark of Franklin, 
Fitz of Essex, 


Ayers of Worcester, 
Belcher of Norfolk, 
Dacey of suffolk, 
Davis of Essex, 
Edson of Hampshire, 
Flatley of Suffolk, 
Fuller of Hampden, 
Gatchell of Worcester, 
Howard of Island, 
Ingalls of Essex, Toland of Suffolk, 
Jones of Bristol, Tufts of Worcester, 
Livingstone of Middlesex,Verry of Worcester, 
Lovering of Bri-tol, Wardwell of Essex, 

Wiley of Middlesex—27. 

ABSENT. 

Hawes of Bristol, Hyde of Hampden—2. 

The President, Hon. George B. Loring, of 
Essex, an earnest friend of Woman Suffrage, 
was of course unable to vote. 

If the Suffragists knew their power and 
would do their full political duty, they could 
re-e'ect every one of the men who voted for 
Suffrage last year, and could defeat every 
one of the men who voted against it. How 
far will they do this? Time will show. If 
they should even displace nine anti-Suffrage 
senators and twenty-three anti-Suffrage rep- 
resentatives,and put Suffragists in their places, 
we should have a majority in both Houses; 
and this majority could enact a law giving 
the women of Massachusetts Presidential and 
Municipal Suffrage in 1876. 

In the preliminary work of securing the 
nomination of Suffragists by the caucuses, wo- 
men can be as influential as men. This work 
can only be done within the coming month. 
Every day is important. There is no time to 
lose. Let each of our many thousand readers 
do his or her own part, in that special locali- 
ty, and the work will be done. H. B. B. 








THE INDIANA UNIVERSITY---MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Epitors JourNaLt.—Let us be thankful 
that from every quarter of the habitable globe 
evidences are coming to light,almost every day, 
that the principles of Woman Suffrage are 
bringing forth fruit in some form, and that the 
work is steadily advancing. And, as Reform 
takes no retrograde steps, we may well judge 
of the future by the past and “Thank God 
and take courage.”’ 

I send you a few facts with regard to our In- 
diana State University at Bloomington. If I 
am not mistaken, Indiana has the first State 
University that ever graduated a woman. 
Miss Sarah P. Morrison graduated in the Lit- 
erary Department,in 1869, and has filled im- 
portant parts in the educational institutions 
of the State since, and is now adjunct Profes- 
sor of English Literature in the University. 

The Medical Department of the Indiana 
University is established in Indianapolis, as 





being best suited for that branch,and it numbers | 


among its professors some of the oldest and 
ablest physicians in the State. Women stu- 
dents are admitted to all the lectures, clinics, 
dispensaries and hospital advantages belong- 
ing to this University, thus opening to the 
Women of the West who desire a medical ed- 
ucation, excellent facilities for acquiring prac- 
tical knowledge of the healing art. Several 
women have already matriculated for the lec- 
tures of the ensuing winter term, and, from 


' personal acquaintance with a large number 


of the Faculty, I have no hesitation in as- 
suring any woman who may attend, that she 
will find everything connected with the study 
in the college as pleasant and profitable as she 
can desire. Dr. R. T. Brown, of Indianapolis, 
well known in this State as a thorough scien- 
tist and educator, is Professor of Physiology 
and President of the Medical Faculty. Dr. C. 
E. Wright is the Secretary. 

I hope that women, medical students of the 
West or of any other locality who have not 
yet selected their colleges for the winter, will 
remember that the Medical Department of the 
Indiana State University extends to them a 
cordial invitation to unite with the class of 
1875—6. 

The session opens October 4th. The ana- 
tomical rooms are well supplied with materials 
and facilities for practical anatomy. The 
chemical laboratory is also thoroughly fur- 
nished. C. E. Wright, M. D. of Indianapolis, 
will send a catalogue, giving all particulars 
to those wishing information, upon applica- 
tion. Mary F. Tuomas, M. D. 

Richmond Ind. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The fifth annual meeting of the lowa Wo- 
man Suffrage Society met inthe U. P. Church 
of Oskaloosa on the evening of Aug. 24, and 
was called to order by the acting President, 
Mrs. M. W. Porter, of Davenport. Prayer 
was offered by the Rev. J. B. Shoutz, of the 
German Reformed Church, Wilton. The 
principal address of the evening was given by 
Mrs. Campbell, of Chicago, and attentively 
listened to by a large audience. 

The Convention proper opened at 9 A. M., 
the 25th. Prayer by Rev. W. R. Cole, Unita- 
rian Minister of Mt. Pleasant, which was fol- 
lowed by a brief, timely address by the Presi- 
dent, and the appointment of a Secretary 
pro tem. Committees on credentials, resolu- 
tions, nominations, and finance were appoint- 
ed. During their absence the Convention 
was addressed by Revs. Cole and Shoutz, 
Mrs. Callanan of Des Moines, W. H. Holmes 
of Davenport, and Mrs. Hollingsworth of 
Sigourney. The Committee on Credentials 
reported thirty-three delegates present, repre- 
senting ten Associations, with many not heard 
from. 

The Chairman of the State Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Callanan, in submitting her re- 
port of the work of the Society during the 
year, showed a great advance in the progress 
of the cause in Iowa, and added many valu- 
able suggestions to augment the financial in- 
terests of local organizations. The report of 
the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. 8. Or- 
wig, was accepted. 

Letters were then read from Henry B. 
Blackwell, Lucy Stone, Joseph A. Dugdale, 
President Burns and others. 


LETTER OF MR. BLACKWELL. 
Orrice or THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 





IOWA 


Boston, Auc. 17, 1875. 

Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, Chairman Executive 
Committee Iowa Woman Suffrage Association. 
My Dear Mapam.—The friends of Impar- 

tial Suffrage throughout the Union are look- 
ing to Iowa, in the hope that your Legislature 
will, next winter, submit the question of Equal 
Suffrage for Woman to the voters of your 
State. Certainly Iowa is well qualified by 
the intelligence and liberality of her people 
to take this great step in advance of her sis- 
ter States. By removing the legal disabilities 
of wives, she has already taken an advanced 
position, and has recogrized to its fullest ex- 
tent the individuality of Woman. 

Asa means of preparing public sentiment 
to ratify the proposed Woman Suffrage Con- 
stitutional Amendment, let me suggest that 
your Association should also ask your Legis- 
lature to enact a law, giving the women of Iowa 
Suffrage in Presidential elections, upon the same 
terms and qualifications as are required of male cit- 
izens for voting in State elections. Women will 
then be able to vote for electors of President 
and Vice President in 1876, and will thereby 
show how large a proportion of the women 
of Iowa are willing to assume political duties 
and responsibilities; thus answering for them- 
selves the assertion that ‘‘Women don’t want 
to vote.”” The ratification or rejection of the 
Constitutional Amendment might very prop- 
erly be referred to a special election at a later 
date. Thus the men of Iowa would have an 
opportunity of first testing the practical work- 
ing of Woman Suffrage in the Presidential 
Election, before they are called upon to act 
upon the main question of the Constitutional 
Amendment. Of course the law giving Wo- 
men Presidential Suffrage is not proposed as 
a substitute for the Amendment, but as ad- 
ditional to it. 

For the purpose of bringing this subject be- 
fore the people and the Legislature, I would 
respectfully suggest that you send into every 
county, for circulation and signature, aform 
of petition similar to the following: 

MEMORIAL. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Iowa. 

THE lowA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION re- 
spectfully represents: 


1. That, whereas, the Ist section of the 2nd article | 
of the Constitution of the United States expressly | 


provides that “each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, the elec- 
tors for President and Vice-President;"’ 








And, whereas, women are now unjustly excluded 
from any participation in the election of these high- 
“e — be the nation; 

e, therefore, respectfully pray your Honor. 
bodies that you will pe fs on ority thus — 
edin you by the Federal Constitution, and enact 
law conferring Suffrage upon women who are citi- 
zens of the United States, and of the State of Iowa 
in future Presidential elections, upon the same terms 
and conditions as men, 

An‘! we further respectfully represent : 

2. That, whereas, the Constitution of the State of 
Iowa restricts Suffrage for certain officers to men 
alone, therefore we respectfully pray your Honora- 
ble bodies to take the necessary steps to amend the 
State Constitution so as to abolish hereafter all po- 
litical distinctions on account of sex. 


The fact that the Federal Constitution has 
placed in the hands of every State Legislature 
the right to define the qualifications of voters 
in Presidential elections, I regard asa_provi- 
dential circumstance. It enables the men of 
every State, through their Legislature, at in- 
tervals of four years, to test the practical 
working of Universal Suffrage in this special 
direction. If the presence of Woman at the 
polls results in a more full and fair expres- 
sion of public opinion, if it prove acceptable 
and beneficial, a thousand fears will be dissi- 
pated, a thousand doubts will be silenced, a 
thousand objections will be answered. Wo- 
men will actually have voted without demor- 
alization or disorder; and, as ‘‘nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,’’ that fact will go far to- 
wards securing an affirmative vote for anoth- 
er and a final step in the same direction. 

That you should secure Suffrage for women 
in the next Presidential election is still more 
important asa means of bringing the ques- 
tion before the people thoroughly and practi- 
cally. To hold such a series of meetings 
throughout your great State as would gener- 
ally awaken and convince men and women, 
would cost a great deal of time, labor and 
money. Without any organized political 
party behind us it is difficult to see how the 
money can be raised. But the actual presence 
of the women as voters at every poll in Towa, next 
year, would give us the needed impulse. It 
would render such a campaign unnecessary by 
arousing universal discussion, and by making 
the te raga of women in politics an ac- 
complished fact. 

With cordial sympathy and best wishes for 
the success of your Convention, and for the 
cause of Equal Rights in Iowa, I remain, dear 
Madam, Yours truly, 

Henry B. Brackws Lt. 


LETTER FROM LUCY STONE. 
Boston, Ava. 17, 1875. 

My Dear Mrs. CaLianan.—I cannot attend 
your meeting in bodily presence, but in spirit 
I am with every gathering of the friends of 
Suffrage, in earnest sympathy with their effort 
to help forward the work which remains to be 
done to secure the political equality of Wo- 
man. 

Would it not be wellfor your meeting to 
make some expression in regard to the coming 
Centennial? 

It will exhibit nothing so conspicuously as 
it will the fact that every man’s mother is 
made the political peer of unpardoned crimi- 
nals in the State prison, and out of it—of idiots 
who will always be idiots, andof men who are 
deprived of their reason. 

The opportunity cannot come again to us, to 
make the contrast so vivid between the men 
who, a hundred years ago, fought and bled and 
died to secure the right to govern themselves, 
and the men who today deny to all women the 
right to govern themselves, and at the same 
time praise those old dead heroes. 

Who knows but that by holding up these 
two pictures, our rulers may see that what 
they consider so brave and just and true in 
our ancestors, may be worthy of their imita- 
tion? At any rate we should use this oppor- 
tunity to let men who are alive to-day see 
themselves as others will see them when the 
Centennial of 1975 is celebrated. 

In regard to Presidential Suffrage, I urge 
it because it can be secured by a simple act of 
the Legislature without the risks which attend 
the passage of a Constitutional Amend:.ent, 
and because it will be a direct point gained 
towards Equal Suffrage for women. 

The friends of representative government 
will watch with the deepest interest the action 
of your next Legislature, in the hope that it 
will take the necessary steps to carry the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage to a popular vote. 

Ihope your Association will be able to secure 
the valuable service of Mr. and Mrs. Campbell 
for the coming fall and winter. Their fidelity 
and devotion to our principle, and their rare 
discretion, make them the very best helpers 
you could have. 

Hoping that in your brave young State, ev- 
ery man will vote to give to his mother the 
political rights which he enjoys, and that your 
Convention may help to this good end, 

Iam very truly yours, Lucy SrTone. 

In Gov. Carpenter’s letter of thorough en- 
dorsement of the cause, occurred the follow- 
ing: 

**You doubtless think your efforts compara- 
tively fruitless; but I need not tell you that 
while your agitation has failed so far to bring 
you the ballot, it has ameliorated the condi- 
tion of women in very many particulars. Her 
property rights are better protected, her 
sphere of activity has been enlarged, and her 
influence for good is more widely recognized.”’ 

Reports from the different County societies, 
with their lists of membership, were now re- 
ceived, which gave the Convention an idea of 
the vast numbers of men and women in the 
State who are earnestly enlisted in the furth- 
erance of this work. 

Adjourned until 2 p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The Convention met promptly, and the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee was read, 
which, with a slight change, was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

President—James Callanan, of Des Moines. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. M. W. Porter, Davenport; 
Mrs. Belle Mansfield, Mt. Pleasant; Mrs. J. E. Fos- 
ter, Clinton; Rev. J. H. Lozier, Fort Dodge; Rev. 
M. Carrier, Albia; Rev. S. Hunting, Davenport; 
Rev. J. B. Shoutz, Wilton; Mrs, Amelia Bloomer, 
Council Bluffs; Mrs. M. A. P. Darwin, Burlington; 
Mrs, Austin Adams, Dubuque; Rev. Mr. Hartshorn, 
Sioux City; Mrs. Hollingsworth, Sigourney; Mrs. 
Pine, Vinton; Rev. Mr. Allen, Clear Lake. 

Corresponding Secretary —Mrs. M.C. Callanan, Des 
Moines. 

Kecording Secretary—Mrs. Lizzie B. Reed, Algona. 

Treasurer—Mrs. M. G. Pitman, Des Moines. | 

Executive Committee—Mrs.M.A.Work, Des Moines; 
Mrs. J. C. McKinney, Decorah; Mrs. A. M. Frisbie, 
Eldora; P. C. Welch, Oskaloosa; Mrs. M.J. Cogges- 
halJ, Des Moines; Mrs. M. J. Mitchell, Winterset; 
Dr. E. C. Witham, Wilton; S. F. Benson, Eldora; 
Rev. W. R. Cole, Mt, Pleasant. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported, and 
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after considerable discussion and amendments 


the following were adopted: . 
omen in this country are citizens, an 

quvrage isa citizen's right, and not a privilege which 

can be taken away by the same power which confers 


ae the history of the past teaches that organ- 
ized governments, as well as other corporate bodies, 
seldom concede the just rights of classes until such 
rights are emphatically demanded, therefore, 

Resolved, That we urge the Suffragists of Iowa, 
and especially those women who are friends to the 
cause, to speak out and let their desire be known—to 
memorialize Legislatures, and by every practical 
means assert their claims in positive and unmistaka- 

8. 

Oaieed, That we ask the voters of this State to 
give especial heed to the formal three months’ notice 
already issued by the Secretary of State containing 
the announcement of the proposed iment to the 
Constitution, and that they elect representatives ful- 
ly prepared to ratify the action of the 15th General 
Assembly, and thereby vindicate the American fund- 
amental principle that “Governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Whereas, the perfection of human government 
should be the paramount object of all Americans, 
and taxation without representation is considered an 
act of injustice; therefore 

Resolved, That we urge Impartial Suffrage upon 
the consideration of all, regardless of sex, race, relig- 
ion or politics. 

Resolved, That the alarming frequency of brutal 
assaults upon the virtue of women, and the dispro- 
portionate and in many cases total want of punish- 
ment meted out to offenders under laws which English 
men have been hundreds of years in modeling and 
Amercan men a century in perfecting, calls for the 
immediate co-operation of women to assist in fram- 
ing and enforcing statutes that will be effectual for 
her protection. 

Resolved, That the equal co-operation of men and 
women is the law of nature and civilization, and is 
essential alike to a happy home, a refined society, a 
Christian church, and a Republican State. 

Resolved, That we observe with great satisfaction 
the enlightened position taken by the most important 
newspapers of the State, and we trust they will con- 
tinue to fearlessly advocate the cause until Woman’s 
political disabilities are removed. 

Whereas the approaching Centennial Celebration 
to be held at Philadelphia, is a celebration in honor 
of the heroic resistance made by the men of 1776 to 
the tyranny of taxation without representation; there- 





a That it is the duty of those who believe 
in that principle to + against any a propriation 
of money being made from funds raised by taxing the 
yroperty of women to pay the expenses of such cele- 
Pration, while the government denies them represen- 
tation. 

Adjourned until 7 P. M. 

EVENING. 

The first business in order was the accep- 
tance of the report of the Finance Commit- 
tee, through its chairman, S, F. Benson, and 
well digested plans for securing funds were 
suggested—the solicitations not to be confined 
to the State, asthe friends of Equal Rights all 
over the Union are specially interested in the 
action of the people of Iowa in the next two 
years. Next an address by Rev. M. Carrier 
of the M. E. Church of Albia, in which the 
Saviour’s recognition of the equal responsi- 
bility of Woman with Man to deliver the Gos- 
pel message was clearly illustrate. Short 
addresses were given by J. B. Campbell, Mrs. 
McKinney and Mrs. Davenport. The closing 
appeal was made by Mrs. Campbell, which 
was thoroughly stirring and amusing, and was 
frequently applauded. Thus ended one of 
the largest, most harmonious and spirited 
Conventions that has been held since the or- 
ganization of the Society. 


CO-EDUCATION IN VERMONT. 


The University of Vermont, at Burlington, 
was opened, four years ago, to girls, with 
what result may be seen by the following ex- 
tract from a letter giving an account of the 
recent Commencement: 

The occasion will be long remembered as 
the first in the history of the University at 
which the ladies were among the A. Bs—no! 
no! among the candidates for the first degree. 
I felt moist about the eyes when those girls, 
the very perfection of modesty, took the places 
they had nobly earned by the side of their 
brothers. Their orations were well written, 
and I could not see why they were not as good 
as the rest of them. They belonged to the 
best third of the class, and very properly were 
admitted to the Phi Beta Kappa. Whatever 
may be their future, it is certain that they 
will be remembered as the first lady graduates 
of a Vermont University, and right beautiful- 
ly they led the van—the first fruits, we trust, 
of a lovely host of noble Green Mountain ed- 
ucated women. Give the fair ones a chance 
to do the best they can and make the most 
of themselves! It was very pleasant to ob- 
serve the gentle but unobtrusive courtesy of 
the brother graduates. Soon, we trust, they 
will sit down with us at our corporation-din- 
ners. Nor do I hesitate to predict that the 
time is not far distant when ladies will be in 
the majority at our University. If they are, 
I hope they will not forget to treat the minor- 
ity as generously as they have been treated. 








A WOMAN DELEGATE REFUSED A SEAT. 


The Des Moines (Iowa) correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune, under date of August 28, 
says: 

“A novel incident ocurred at the Mahaska 
County Republican Convention the other day. 
The Oskaloosa township primary meeting had 
selected as one of its delegates, Mrs. M. G. 
Davenport, a member of the Women’s Tem- 
perance Band, a large and influential organi- 
zation. She is one of the vice-presidents of 
the State Woman Suffrage Association. The 
fact of her being selected as a delegate was 
discussed quite freely, and much interest was 
aroused to see what the convention would do. 
The hall was packed with people. The com- 
mittee on credentials had a long discussion 
Over the matter, and finally referred it to the 
Convention. A motion was made to allow the 
ady a seat in the convention, which was final- 
ly lost by a vote of 86to 17. There was no 
question as to the lady’s being capable and 
Competent to represent any body of people, 
but as to whether the party would consider 
itself bound by acts of delegates who were 
non-voters. This was the only cause for re- 
fusing Mrs. Davenport a seat. 

For once, Iowa is behind Massachusetts on 
the question of Woman's Rights. The Re- 
Publican State Convention of 1868, without a 
Single dissenting voice, admitted Lucy Stone 
48 a delegate from West Brookfield (her native 
town) and Mary A. Livermore as a delegate 





from Melrose. Since that time women have 
repeatedly acted as delegates in political Con- 
ventions of the Temperance and Labor Re- 
form parties in this State, and their right to 
do so has never been questioned. _u. B. B. 





HOW MEN GO AHEAD OF WOMEN. 


Epitors JourNAL.—I would like to give 
you a little specimen of the way in which 
men can really be said to be ‘“‘ahead”’ of the 
women. 

There is a certain line of Dorchester horse- 
cars, where, at a certain well known Corner 
there are trenches being dug for pipes, and the 
road is impassable for the car, so that the 
passengers are obliged to leave it and walk a 
few steps to another which waits for them be- 
yond. 

Now before the first car has well stopped 
every male, seated or standing, makes a furi- 
oug rush, and hurrying far ahead secures to 
himself the best places in the second car, 
while the women, who follow at a more digni- 
fied pace, are obliged meekly (?) to take what- 
ever seats may be left,—or, finding none, 
(though they had a comfortable one in the first 
car) to stand during the rest of the ride. 
Where there are any of the creature comforts 
in view, trust to the masculine mind for be- 
ing well ahead! ForastTERA. 

Dorchester, Mass. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The politicians begin to get frightened at 
the prospect that Dr. Loring may be the com- 
ing man.—Boston News. 

The Daily Advertiser of Vineland, N. J., is 
edited by Miss Estelle Thomson, who also does 
much editorial work on the weekly Advertiser. 

The Daily News office, at Racine, Wis., ac- 
knowledges the receipt of copies of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL and states that our paper is 
for sale at all the news depots in that city. 

Three-fifths of the sum required for the 
Susan Dimock Free Bed in the New England 
Women’s Hospital has been raised. $5000 
is the sum necessary to be obtained. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, the last number for 
the year, is out. It treats of the culture of 
hardy bulbs, and as usual abounds in illus- 
tration, suggestion, and instruction. 

No Norwegian girl is allowed to have a 
beau until she can bake bread and knit stock- 
ings; and, as a consequence, it is said that 
every girl can bake and knit long before she 
can read or write. 


The Lassell Seminary of Auburndale, Mass., 
has received from A. J. Benyon, President of 
the National Exchange Bank of Bostcn, the 
present of a complete set of Appleton’s 
American Encyclopedia. 


The political conventions thus far held, are 
divided on the currency question as follows: 
Republican, four for specie basis, one for in- 
flation, and two neutral; Democratic, three 
for hard money and two for inflation, one neu- 
tral. 

A letter from Kentucky, in the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, says: ‘*The dawn of freedom for 
women here is begun. Many wives are de- 
manding stated incomes from their husbands.”’ 
But this looks more like the dawn of freedom 
formen. When a woman can limit herself to 


a stated income, the road to domestic quiet is 
clear.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


Quite right. ‘‘Freedom for women will re- 
sult in freedom for men also. A recognition 
of the rights of Woman will be the road to 
domestic quiet. Justice always satisfies. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford preached at a 
Methodist camp-meeting, on Sunday after- 
noon, Aug. 22, 1875, near Glascow-on-the- 
Hudson, and nearly a thousand people gave 
her undivided attention. This is the first time 
a Universalist minister ever preached on such 
an occasion. Is there not an advance in the 
spirit of Christian union? 


The new paper “Truth for the People,” 
which started in Detroit with the new year as 
a monthly, will hereafter be published as a 
weekly. Ten thousand copies will be issued 
this week. The editors, Mrs. Miller, and 
Mrs. Gillett, may congratulate themselves on 
this large measure of success, which we hope 
may continue to increase in even a greater 
ratio. 


At the “Old Settlers” meeting in Van Bur- 
en Co., Iowa, at Keosauqua, Mrs. Pollard 
(Kate Harrington,) read her beautiful poem, 
“The Centennial,” in a distinct and pleasing 
manner. Keosauqua is proud of Mrs. Pollard, 
it having once been her home, and the Old 
Settlers gave her many applauses as some 
touching, patriotic or beautiful sentiment was 
enunciated. 


Bishop Gilbert Haven writing from Georgia 
says: ‘‘Young women are here doing heroic 
work. At the station below Newnan is a 
young lady, dwelling among this abhorred 
people, who is their teacher, companion and 
guide. Scarcely any help has she received 
from any Northern source. Very little does 
she receive from her pupils and patrons. She 
had to sell her melodeon to pay her board.” 


A remedy for the switching of a cow’s tail 
during milking, in fly time,perfectly comforta- 
ble for the cow, and at the command of every 
one, the knowledge of which is wortha year’s 





subscription even to so valuable a paper, is 
this: it is simply to throw over the cow's 
back while milking, an old sheet, oil-cloth or 
rubber blanket. A Lowell man has used this 
simple remedy for years, and finds it perfect. 
Try it.—Lowell Journal. 


To restore a party to power, a party lead- 
er is needed, and looking the field all over, and 
regarding human nature as it is, and politics 
as they are, we incline to the opinion that Lor- 
ing is the most available man for the Republi- 
cans this year. We know the leaders in Boston 
are jealous of him and distrustful of him, but 
as it is Boston which defeats the Republicans 
in this State whenever they are defeated, we 
submit that this consideration is of less impor- 
tance.—Sulem Observer. 


A correspondent invites our attention to an 
able, scientific treatise recently written by a 
woman, and says: 

By the way and apropos to the scattering 
shot against Darwin which I notice inthe issue 
of August 2lst, why not republish that fine es- 
say by Frances Emily White, which covers the 
whole ground? You will find it in the Popular 
Science Monthly for January. Although that 
magazine, with scant justice to its contributor, 
omitted the summing up of her article in which 
the application lay, yet there is in it, scien- 
tific treatment of ‘*Woman’s place in Nature’’ 
which carries conviction with it and brings out 
evolution on the right side. 

Nothing told of O’Connell’s eloquence is 
more picturesque or more striking than the 
scenes at Music Hall, when our matchless ora- 
tor led that great crowd of Catholic Irish to 
cheer the character of Martin Luther, and to 
receive with applause the telegram from a 
convention of negroes in Cincinnati sending 
greeting and congratulations,* for O’Connell 
was an abolitionist. Phillips never made for 
freedom a more splendid and powerful plea 
than this for liberality, and for mutual re- 
spect among races.—Boston Correspondent of 
Worcester Spy. 


Those strong-minded women who are always 
fearful that the sex will be lost in a crowd, 
propose to make a separate display at Phila- 
delphia next year. They are not content to 
appear as ‘‘folks,’’but are bound to goit alone. 
We are glad of it. They are not the kind of 
women wanted to go with the men.—Boston 
Herald, 

If strong-minded women, ‘‘are not the kind 
wanted to go with men’’ then the men must 
prefer weak-minded women. And pray what 
kind of ‘‘men”’ are they who prefer to asso- 
ciate with weak-minded folly, rather than 
strong-minded wisdom? Will the editor of 


the Herald please “rise and explain?” 


Among the inmates of the Hudson County, 
(N. J.,) Almshouse, is Mrs. Gertrude Luce, a 
blind woman, seventy-nine years old, who is 
a niece of the late President Martin Van Bu- 
ren. Her father was the President’s brother, 
and her husband was a grandchild of Gen. 
Schuyler. Mrs. Luce was born in Montgom- 
ery County, New York, in 1790. She lived in 
Albany after her marriage, and had three chil- 
dren who are now dead. Her husband died 
in 1852, and she went to the Almshouse about 
ayearago. Mrs. Luce is quite talkative, re- 
tains her memory well and tells many inter- 
esting stories about the Van Buren family. 


A colored man writing to the N. Y. Evening 
Post from Washington, closes his letter as fol- 
lows: 

Much has been said of the probable depart- 
ure of the colored men from the Republican 
party, but there can be no foundation for such 
an assertion. There is but one course to pur- 
sue, and in the coming campaign there can be 
no question as to the part they will take in it. 
They can never hope for any recognition of 
their rights from the Democratic party, for its 
platform ignores their manhood, and would 
today , if it had the power, deprive them of 
their citizenship. A persistent adherence to 
the Republican party, a decided and effec- 
tive plan for action in the interest of this par- 
ty, cannot fail to win in the end for the colored 
man the fullest recognition he may desire. 

What a pity it is that the women of Ameri- 
ca are unable to entertain a similar confidence! 


The Annual Convention of the ‘American 
Free Dress League,”’ will be held at Lincoln 
Hall, Philadelphia, September 15th and 16th, 
commencing at 11 o’clock, a. M., the first- 
named day. Mrs. M. E. Tillotson, of Vine- 
land, N. J., in her Call, makes the following 
statement of its object: 

Believing the object of dress is to protect 
and sdorn the human form without constrict- 
ing any organ, and that the style imposed by 
fashion and accepted by Woman is fatal to her 
health and the high interests of humanity, 
this League invites the friends of general well- 
being to meet with it and reason together on 
the nature and removal of existing evils in 
dress, hoping to elicit truth and advance the 
idea of individual choice and kindly tolerance 
in forms of costume. Able speakers will be 
present, and full freedom given in discussing 
questions germain to the subject. 

On our way to Boar’s Head an incident oc- 
curred which illustrated one strong point in 
Governor Cheney’s character, that of looking 
after the happiness of those about him more 
than his own, or perhaps, getting his own 
happiness in making others happy. We met 
a horse and top-buggy with two ladies. They 
had just stopped and got out, and seemed to 
be in trouble about the carriage. Governor 
Cheney alighted and found that the bolt was 
lost out that held up the off shaft. He went 
back on the road on which they came till he 
found the bolt, took the string out of his shoe 
and wound it around in the threads for a nut, 
took off the check-rein an1 made a hitch 


with that from the cross-bar to the axletree, 
making it more secure than ever, and sent 
them on their way rejoicing. It is not every 
Governor that will do that.—Summer correspon- 
dence Manchester, (N. IH.) Mirror. 


Women are gradually entering into the tele- 
graph service in New York, and in the smaller 
towns it is no rare matter to see female clerks 
in the post office, and even postmistresses, do- 
ing duty in the department over which Gov. 
Jewell presides, and winning commendation. 
The manual labor is light in both capacities. 
A clear head and orderly ways a re required 
and these Woman has at command. The sex 
need have no fear of having their rights re- 
spected, provided they do not seek any occu- 
pation for which they are by nature unfitted. 
The mere objection to employ Woman because 
of her sex, without taking other matters into 
consideration, is antiquated, and cannot be re- 
vived. Employers are generally concluding 
that when Woman can do a certain work as 
thoroughly, promptly, and cheap as Man, they 
will give her the preference. The agitators 
are not to be entirely overlooked in ascribing 
praise for this growing appreciation of Wo- 
man’s work. 


This is the way Tennyson, in his ‘*Queen 
Mary,” shows in one lurid gleam the horrors 
of persecution. Lord Howard, himself a 
Roman Catholic, appalled at what he had 
witnessed, says: 

O, Paget, Paget! 
I have seen heretics of the poorer sort 
Expectant of the rack from day to day, 
To whom the fire was welcome, lying chain’d 
In breathless dungeons, over steaming sewers, 
Fed with rank bread that crawl’d upon the tongue, 
And putrid water, every drop a worm, 
Until they died of rotted limbs; and then 
Cast on the dunghill, naked, and become 
Hideously alive from head to heel, 
Made even the carrion-nosing mongrel vomit 
With hate and horror, 

Another glimpse is given: 

Sir, in Cue 
I watched a woman barn, and in her agony 
The mother came upon her—a child was bora— 
And, sir, they hurl’d it back into the fire, 
That, being but baptized in fire, the babe 
Might be in fire for ever. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
thinks that such protests against the hideous 
spirit of religious intolerance as this strong, 
earnest drama contains, Cardinal Manning 
may answer at his leisure. 


The Jewish Messenger continues to publish 
letvers, ostensibly written by women, on the 
subject of the proposed admissior of ladies to 
the pews occupied by the men. ‘‘Kate’’ 
writes under the heading of ‘Another Voice 
From the Gallery,” as follows: 

I agree with ‘‘Louise,” although I do not 
belong to the Thirty-fourth Street Synagogue. 
I think that our opinion should be asked be- 
fore the men decide to have us sit in their 
company. It is dull to be without men at 
parties and in the country, but in the syna- 
gogue I believe in separation. I don’t argue 
with Mr. Solomon that it is ‘‘unchaste and 
immoral’’ for men and women to be seated to- 
gether at worship, because there are hundreds 
of church goers against whom the breath of 
scandal can not be raised: but for us Jews, 
with our gossiping ways, our good-natured 
women and complaisant men, it is better that 
we keep separated in Synagogue. The rab- 
bis understood human nature when they made 
the law, that if promiscuous seating were al- 
lowed, brothers would stray out of their fam- 
ily pews and slyly enter others where dark- 
eyed maids of Judah demurely awaited their 
coming, and behind their prayer-books they 
would whisper, innocently enough, but yet 
matters not contained intheritual. I like the 
men, but prefer them at a distance in Syna- 
gogue. 

The Independent is grieved at the unhappy 
condition of young women at the watering 
places this summer. They are said to out- 
number the young men four to one, because 
their artificial and expensive habits have 
alarmed the latter and driven these gentlemen 
away to take recreation by themselves. The 
article concludes by saying 

That marriages are fewer than they were 
ten years ago, there is, unfortunately, no 
doubt. And they are growing fewer and 
fewer every year. And we say boldly and 
unqualifiedly that the dress of women is the 
reason—the great reason, the one reason; 
dress, and all it implies. Flora McFlimsey 
knows very well what we mean, and all we 
mean. Fifteen years hence, when she is 
“that old Miss McFlimsey,’’ she will try a 
change; but it willbe too late. She will have 
lost her capacity for having a good time in 
the woods of Maine; and she will not look so 
pretty in the plain linen or flannel suit, in 
which at twenty she might have been thor- 
oughly charming and attractive. If only she 
could be made to see it all now! But she can- 
not. She sits at this moment on a piazza at 
Saratoga, in a superb gown (the fourth today), 
saying, ‘‘What is the matter ?”’ 


This is at most only a partial statement. 
The habits of young men have quite as much 
to do with thechange. Extravagant as many 
young ladies are, the same false standard is 
even more conspicuous among their brothers. 
Fast horses, wine and cigars cost more than 
furbelows and flounces. A reform is needed 
in the lives of both men and women, 


A century ago—aye, fifty years since—even 
in England, the Jew had no prospect of rising 
in a profession, of helping to govern his coun- 
ry, of achieving full citizenship. And now 
there are Jews in Parliament and on the 
Bench, by whose influence the power of Eng- 
land is exercised in behalf of their oppressed 
coreligionists whenever they cry for sympathy 
and protection. Thirty years ago, there were 
terribly odious restrictions upon the liberty of 
the German Israelites—and now a Jew leads 
the popular movement in the German Parlia- 





ment—the press of the Empire recognize the 


guiding hands of Hebrew writers and think- 
ers. Fifteen years since, the Ghetto at Rome 
constituted the wretched abiding place of the 
miserable Jews who were graciously permit- 
ted to dwell near the Tiber: we have lived te 
see a Jew wield civic authority over Rome it- 
self. Spain, which expelled her best sons and 
daughters nearly four hundred years ago, has 
suffered enough of bigotry and misgovernment 
to enact, within a decade, a Constitution which 
at least restores Jewish worship at Madrid. 
— Jewish Messenger. 


A young Irishwoman named Bridget Sulli- 
van, from Willimantic, Conn., who had beer 
to Newport for her sister’s son, a boy of six 
years, came up to Providence, the other night, 
on her return home, and on reaching the rail- 
road station here, was so distracted and con- 
fused by the immense crowd of excursionists 
that swarmed about the station, that before 
she could find her way to the last Hartford 
train, it had gone and left her with her little 
nephew in charge, with no alternative but to 
pass the night here, where she was an utter 
stranger without friends or acquaintances to 
whom she could apply for a night’s shelter and 
protection. In her distressing dilemma she 
applied to the officer at the station for advice 
and assistance, and he told her he could secure 
a comfortable room at the Central Police Sta- 
tion, but she decidedly demurred at this pro- 
position and tearfully protested against pass- 
ing a night at a Police Station, a place te 
which she had never been and didn’t want to 
go. The ubiquitous news-gatherer from one 
of our daily paper offices, ‘taking notes of 
the excursions, happened along just then, and 
on hearing the story of the ‘‘maiden all for- 
lorn,” proposed to pay her lodging, and with 
a cheerful contribution from the officers at the 
station, raised sufficient money for the pur~ 
pose and escorted her to the Central Hotel, 
where he secured a room for her and the Lit- 
tle boy with her, for the night, and a breakfast 
this morning, for which he paid, and for which 
kindness she gratefully thanked him and the 
police officers, and retired.—Providence, R. I. 
Journal, 


We speak an earnest word, first of all, im 
our paper this week, to the young women 
who have just graduated from our high 
schools and seminaries. The most of you 
have ‘finished” your education; and a pitiful, 
but expressive word that is! Your brothers 
are just beginning theirs. They have already 
been examined for college, their hearts are 
bounding with expectations as the time for 
the opening of the first term draws nigh. 
Why should you not have the same opportu- 
nity ? Will not learning be as sweet to you, 
and your life be as largely enriched as theirs 
if you should continue with them along the 
same lines of thought and cultnre? For en- 
joy ment, for usefulness, that you may be the 
intellectual companion of your future hus- 
band, and a co-worker with him in his studies 
and life’s labors, why not vie with him in the 
breadth and thoroughness of your preparation ? 
Nothing is more frivolous than the ordinary 
life of “‘society.’’ You will, by and by, turn 
away from it with inexpressible disgust. 
There is something better. More will, here- 
after, be expected of Woman. If you hesi- 
tate now, you will, not long hence, blush ir 
the presence of younger women who have 
continued their courses of study. There are 
admirable opportunities before you. Some 
of our best colleges, like Middletown and 
Boston University, open their doors wide be~ 
fore you. Ladies are already there to wel- 
come you. In addition, the highest grade of 
institutions, Ikke Wellesley, Smith, and Vas- 
sar, for women solely, proffer you the grand- 
est opportunities. Youug ladies, don’t throw 
your books aside! Gather them up. Call 
upon your friends for aid; and, with the 
opening autumn, be sure to be found in some 
one of the inviting halls of learning open for 
yeur advancement.—Zion’s Herald, 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 

The valuable pamphlet of Wm. I. Bowditch on 
‘Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,” is for sale 
at the office,of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, No. 3 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. Will be sent, postpaid, to ang 


postoffice in the United States on receipt of — 
cents. 3i— 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None germ 
uine without. 25—ly 


CARPETS.---We have this day received 285 rolls 
wese carpetings, subject to manufactures’ slight 
imperfections in weaving, 75 cent goods, which we 
shall sell for 50 cents per yard. These carpets are 
handsome modern styles, an colors, yy, large 
and small figures. The imperfections do not mate- 
rially affect the ap pearance or durability of the goods. 
They are believed to be the cheapest carpets ever of- 
Jered in this market. NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
CO., 85 Hanover street, opposite American House, 
Boston. ilar al 

TAPESTRY CARPETS.---Don't pay the 
high prices. Look at the new stock of 

THE NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
85 Hanover street, opposite American House, Boston. 








CARPETS. 
Extra Superfines..........-+-++-e00* Guvee covets $1.00 
Fine Styles Philadelphia Superfine Carpets. .... -15- 
All-Wool — PP rrrrrrrrirrir rr rrr 62 
Handsome Two-plys....... seeseerestessceeeees 5 


The above are strictly first-class in every respect, 
and are the cheapest goods to be foundin this market. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 85 Hanover street,, 
opposite American House, Boston. _ -—_ 

FCOOR OIL CLOTHS.---Four hundred sheets 
of the best one-dollar goods will be opened and ready 
for sale this day, at 50 to 62} cents. Our customers 
will appreciate the qualities of these _— at sight. 








NE SNGLAND CARPET CO., 8 over street, 
opposite American House, Boston. 35-38 
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POETRY. 


THE NUN AND HARP. 


What menory fired her pallid face? 
What passion stirred her blood? 
What tide of sorrow and desire 
Poured its forgotten flood 
Upon a heart that ceased to beat, 
Long since, with thought that life was sweet 
When nights were rich with starry dusk 
And the rose burst its bud? 

Had not the wes'ern glory then 
Stolen throug): the latticed room, 
Her funeral raiment would have shed 
A more heart-breaking gloom,— 

Had not a dimpled convent maid 

Hang in the dour-way, half afraid, 

And left the melancholy place 
Bright with her blush and bloom. 

Beside the gilded harp she stood, 
And through the singing strings 

Wound those wan hands of folded prayer 
In murmurous preludings. 

Then, like a voice, the harp rang high 

Its melody, as climb the sky, 

Melting against the melting blue, 
Some bird’s vibrating wings. 

Ah, why of all the songs that grow 
Forever tenderer, 

Choee she that passionate refrain 
Where lovers, ’mid the stir 

Of wassailers that round them pass, 

Hide their sweet secret? Now, alas, 

In her nun’s habit, coifed and veiled, 
What meant that song to her! 


Slowly the western ray forsook 
The statue in its shrine, 
A sense of tears thrilled all the air 
Along that purpling line. 
Earth seemed a place of graves that rang 
To hollow footsteps, while she sang 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine.” 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford in September Atlantic. 





——os 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


A TRIBUTE TO HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 





{The last poem written by Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, at Rome, May, 1861.) 


I, 
“Now give us the lands where the olives grow,” 
Cried the North to the South, 
“Where the sun with a gollen mouth can blow 
Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard row!” 
Cried the North to the South. 


“Now give us men from the sunless plain,” 
Cried the South to the North, 
“By need of work in the snow and the rain, 
Made strong and brave by familiar pain!” 
Cried the South to the North, 
IL. 
“Give Iucider hills and intenser seas,” 
Said the North to the South. 
“Since ever by symbols and bright degrees 
Art, childlike climbs to the dear Lord’s knees,”’ 
Said the North to the South. 
“Give strenuous souls for belief and prayer,” 
Said the South to the North, 
“That stand in the dark on the lowest stair, 
While affirming of God, ‘He is certainly there,’” 
Said the South to the North. 
IIL. 
“Yet, oh for the skies that are softer and higher!” 
Sighed the North to the South, 
“For the flowers that blaze, and the trees that aspire 
And the insects made of a song or a fire!” 
Sighed the North to the South. 
“And oh, for a seer to discern the same!” 
Sighed the South to the North; 
“For a poet’s tungue of baptismal flame, 
To call the tree or the flower by its name!” 
Sighed the South to the North. 
IV. 
The North sent therefore a man of men 
As a grace to the South; 
And thus to Rome came Andersen. 
—Alas, but must you take him again?” 
Said the South to the North. 
anhenneigplitinen 


THE FAINT FLOWER. 


Up where the meadow-grass 
Leans toward the river, 
Stood little Bluebell 
All in a shiver. 
“River! oh, River! 
Where are you going? 
Stay just a moment 
In your swift flowing!” 
“Oh, little Bluebell! 
How can I wait? 
The miller will chide me, 
The boats will be late.” 


“Rain-clouds! oh, Rain-clouds! 
Where are you flying? 
I am so thirsty, 
Fainting and dying!” 
“Oh, little Bluebell! 
Afar in the air 
The storm-king is calling, 
And we must be there.”’ 
“Robin! dear Robin! 
Iam so ill, 
And you're at the river-brink, 
Drinking your fill.” 
“Oh, little Bluebell! 
Do, then, look up; 
Some kind cloud will give you 
A drop in your cup.” 
Here little Bluebell 
Ceased her complaint, 
Drooping still lower, 
Hopeless and faint. 
But down fell the twilight, 
And up came the Dew, 
Whisp’ring, “‘Dear Bluebell, 
We're sorry for you. 





“We are not strong, 
Like the Rain or the River, 
But never a flower faints 
For help we can give her.” 
By thousands and thousands, 
The summer night through, 
Silently gathered 
‘The hosts of the Dew. 
‘At dawn little Bluebell 
Held gratefully up, 
Her silent thank offering— 
The Dew in her cup. 
—Z xchange. 


“NOBODY BUT JANE ROSSITUR.” 


To be, as he was, more than half in love 
with Marjorie was only to share the condi- 
tion of a dozen other young gentlemen of 
his own age and tastes. The only wonder 
was that he was not wholly in love with her, 
the young men who were wholly in love with 
her being so greatly in the majority. It was 
so natural—indeed, so unavoidable—that Mar- 
jorie should win and love admiration, that 
swains without number should sigh at her lit- 
tle feet, that she should be praised for every 
thing she did or said, that even women should 
like her, though she was such a formidable 
rival. General adoration was the gift her 
fairy godmother had bestowed upon her in 
her baptism, wherein she had been made the 
prettiest, the most charming, the most fortu- 
nate, of young maidens. As to her being 
fortunate, she had always been favored by 
fortune. Her life had scarcely knownacloud. 
She had been born a beauty; she had been 
born an heiress—a sort of princess, indeed; 
she had been an only child, with no younger 
or older sisters or brothers to divide her tri- 
umphs or the affections showered upon her. 
Then, again, she had inherited a grandmother, 
a positive fairy of a grandmother, rich, gen- 
erous, affectionate—a grandmother who had 
been a beauty herself, and who adored the 
girl for reproducing her own charms, spring- 
ing from the ashes of her own lost youth, a 
consoling, graceful young phenix. Grand 
mother Marchmont had, in fact, taken posses 
sion of Marjorie from her earliest years. She 
had controlled her education, chosen her com- 
panions, selected her dresses and finery—in- 
deed, had made her her chief object in life. 
When she had not been with the child at her 
parents’ home, she had been enjoying her at 
her own delightful house. The one establish- 
ment had been as much home to Marjorie as 
the other. 

So it was quite to be expected that, having 
regulated all else appertaining to her, she 
should make up her mind to regulate the most 
important event of her existence. It was 
nothing more than natural that she should 
look round among the lovers, and, after ma- 
ture deliberation, decide that though all were 
well enough in their way, the prince for her 
princess was not among them. 

‘‘When Marjorie is married,’’ she said to 
herself, with dignity, ‘‘she must be not only 
married, but mated. There must be no ine- 
qualities.”’ 

But she was far too gracious and lofty an 
old lady to be at all ina hurry about the mat- 
ter. There was not an atom of vulgar haste 
about her. She let the lovers come and go, 
and gave both herself and Marjorie time. She 
looked about gravely still, and even while 
weighing each suitor in the balance and find- 
ing many wanting, would rather have per- 
ished in unimpaired stateliness than have 
slighted the least among them. 


It was not until Marjorie Marchmont was 
twenty that Tyrrel appeared—Mr. Steven 
Tyrrell—who, up to that time, had been im- 
proving his opportunities upon his father’s 
fabulous estate upon one of the most fabu- 
lously wealthy and beautiful of the West 
India Islands. I use the term ‘‘fabulous” be- 
cause the usual description of both estate and 
island sounded more like a bit of tropical ro- 
mance than anything quite real and to be re- 
lied upon. But it was to be relied upon, 
nevertheless; and taking all things into con- 
sideration, Mr. Steven Tyrrell was as fortune- 
favored a young man as Marjorie Marchmont 
was a young woman. The whole Marchmont 
family were at grandmamma’s sea-side house 
when he first appeared among them. They 
had been there about a week when he came, 
with a letter of introduction from his mother, 
whom the old lady had known as a girl, and 
who had been a favorite with her; and on 
reading this letter and examining the bearer, 
the charming, dignified old woman felt that 
her previous discretion had not been in vain. 
This tall, slender, young fellow, with his large, 
dark eyes, with his romantic, tropical style of 
beauty, with his graceful air and almost pe- 
culiarly novel grace of speech and manner, 
was at least as faultless physically as her 
young princess, and in the matter of birth and 
fortune she knew that the balance was an even 
one. 

He remained with them, and proved a very 
pleasant addition to their circle. Naturally 
he began by admiring Marjorie. She was a 
pearl-skinned, dove-eyed beauty, and he had 
seen very few fair women. He seemed to re- 
gard her with a gentle, deferential wonder. 
In fact, there was about the young man a kind 
of grave naivete indescribably attractive in its 
way. He had not lived the ordinary life of 
the generality of young men. He had not 
learned to be worldly. He had been some- 
thing not unlike a prince, in his far-away 
home, and a certain half-unconscious way of 
following his own impulses clungtohim. But 
his impulses were never ignoble ones. Some- 
times they were whimsical, often they were 
very unlike the impulses of other people, and 
now and then they were a trifle astonishing 
to sober, experienced persons, but they were 
never selfish or unchivalric ones. He had no 
small motives, no petty vanities; indeed, for 
so well-favored and lucky a young fellow, he 





himself and his numerous gifts. 

“Ts he a rajah, or a pasha, or the shah-in- | 
shah himself, Miss Marjorie?” said a worldly- 
wise old friend of the family, after his first 
meeting with him. ‘‘What a gorgeous young 
potentate he is, to be sure, and how he throws 
the rest of usinto the shade! Eventhat young 
hero, Malcolm, whose costume and beauty 
are usually dazzling, pales before him, and 
sinks into comparative insignificance. Does 
he wear a turban when he is at home, anda 
crooked cimeter blazing with diamonds, and 
has he shown a dignified desire to execute 
any of your waiters yet when they have dared | 
to be inattentive?”’ 

‘““Grandmamma’s waiters never are inat- 
tentive, Mr. Ruysland,” said Miss Marjorie, 
with the prettiest possible, but at the same 
time the most uncalled-for, of blushes. Really. 
you know, there was no reason why she should 
color and thus evade the light satire of her 
old friend. 

Mr. Sidney Ruysland was anoldfriend. He 
had known Marjorie Marchmont from her 
childhood, and had been very fond of her even 
in the days of her pinafores and primers, and 
so, perhaps for this reason, felt himself privi- 
leged to be fond of her now. He himself did 
not belong to the order resplendent, and 
though he was rather a favorite of the elder 
Mrs. Marchmont’s, she never regarded him 
as upon the aspirant list. He was very much 
older than Marjorie, being, indeed, one of 
those old young men one occasionally meets 
in good society, and who are often exceeding- 
ly agreeable, because they have left the fol- 
lies of youth in the background. He was 
rather tall, rather pale; his fine forehead was 
slightly bald. He had a soft voice and a good 
manner, and was prone to clever satire. 

There was no commonplace envy in his 
feeling toward the new arrival; he might re- 
gard the youth and physical beauty and Fortu- 
natus purse with some private wistfulness, 
but he was amiably ready to admire their 
possessor and congratulate him upon his good 
luck. 

‘‘Why should we depreciate Aladdin?” he 
said. ‘Let us rather admire him, since the 
genii have found him worthy to own their 
magic lamp and the many good things accom- 
panying its possession. In our secret heart 
we may wish we also were lamp-owners; but 
since we are not—’’ And he shrugged his 
shoulders, and looked at Marjorie with a re- 
signed smile. 

As I have said, Mr. Steven Tyrrel followed 
the example of many less illustrious young 
men in falling in love with Marjorie. He 
showed his admiration in diverse ways. He 
sang with her, and danced with her; he obeyed 
all her gentle behests, and placed himself en- 
tirely at her service when they were together 
at any party of pleasure; he laid at her feet 
certain rich offerings, which he presented in 
his mother’s name, and altogether he was on 
the verge of drifting pleasantly into a natural 
though not dangerous emotion, when there 
appeared on the scene of action the common- 
place young woman whose name forms part 
of my title. 

She came in autumn—Jane Rossitur—and 
she came unexpectedly: at least her arrival 
was an unexpected event to Steven Tyrrel; 
the rest seemed to take it quite as a matter of 
course. Returning by the shore one morning 
after taking his usual plunge in the sea, he 
came suddenly upon Jane Rossitur sitting on 
an upturned boat, her lap full of shells and 
sea-weed, and her hat lying on the sands at 
her feet. Almost immediately she heard him, 
and turned her head over her shoulder toward 
him, and then he saw what manner of young 
person she was, and his first mental exclama- 
tion was the following incongruous one: 

‘*How unlike Marjorie Marchmont!”’ though 
perhaps it was not so incongruous after all, 
considering the fact that his mind had been 
wandering toward Marjorie as he strolled 
along. She was as unlike Marjorie March- 
mont as day is unlike night, as winter is un- 
like summer, as—well, as unlike her as it is 
possible for two girls to be unlike each other. 
She was not a beauty atall; you would never 
have thought for an instant of calling her 
“pretty,” and there were very few persons, 
and these only persons of sensitive and poetic 
temperament, who would have seen that she 
was what she was —a sweet, strange creature. 
She had a soft, clear, dark skin, a rare color, 
not a noticeable feature but her translucent 
green-gray eyes, and she was slight and odd 
and small. Just this was Jane Rossitur; and 
just this much Tyrrel saw in the moment that 
she lifted her face as he passed; and perhaps 
because the accidental encounter was a sur- 
prise, her quiet look impressed itself upon 
him. It was odd that a young lady should be 
out and apparently enjoying herself so very 
early in the morning. 

He certafnly did not think of the possibili- 
ty of her being a new arrival at the house, 
and so when he saw her again she was a sur- 
prise to him once more. A visit to the neigh- 
boring town kept him out all day, and when 
he returned in the evening dinner was over, 
and the ladies were taking tea in the draw- 
ing-room. Ruysland was there and two or 

three of his colleagues, and the first object 
that met Tyrrel’s eyes as he walked into the 


was quite a wonder in his unconsciousness of | side-table behind the tea-service, and talking 


serenely to old Mrs. Marchmont. So very 
calm and composed was herair that she really 
looked as if she might have been pouring out 
tea in the same place every evening for the 
previous six months. She had done it before, 
it was evident, and expected to do it often 
enough again, and every body was used to 
seeing her do it. Even old Mrs. Marchmont, 
who was usually so punctilious, seemed to for- 
get at the moment that to Tyrrel at least she 
was a stranger. 

“I dare say Mr. Tyrrel will take a cup of 
tea, Jane,” she said. 4 

Tyrrel bit his lip, feeling awkward enough; 
but the cup of tea was poured out and hand- 
ed to him with such undisturbed self-posses- 
sion that he was set at ease almost immedi- 
ately. He even recovered himself sufficient- 
ly to undertake a fresh examination of the 
girl. But he only saw what he had seen be- 
fore—a dark soft skin, a rare color, and eyes 
with an actual tint of green in their clear 
gray. And as to her dress—well, to tell the 
truth, he recognized it as one of Marjorie’s, 
and saw that it had been furbished and 
trimmed to suit the more insignificant figure; 
and may I add that he quite warmed toward 
the wearer in consequence of the discovery. 

He made his way to Marjorie as early as 
possible, and put his question to her very 
frankly. Who was the young lady who had 
poured out his tea—the strange young lady 
whom he had not met before, and to whom 
Mrs. Marchmont had forgotten to present 
him? 

Marjorie opened her large pretty eyes in 
some surprise. She glanced round the room 
questioningly. A strange young lady? 
There were no strangers here. Oh dear! to 
be sure! How stupid and rude they must 
have appeared to him! She begged pardon. 
He must mean Jane Rossitur—there was no- 
body but Jane Rossitur, and somehow they 
were allso used to her that they felt as if 
every one who came to the house must know 
her as well as they did themselves. How an- 
noyed grandmamma would be when she re- 
membered her neglect! 

Tyrrel held Marjorie’s fan in his hand, and 
he opened and shut it slowly. 

‘Nobody but Jane Rossitur,”” he repeated, 
half to himself. ‘‘I wonder how she likes be- 
ing ‘nobody but Jane Rossitur?’ ” 

A look of alarm fell upon Marjorie’s fair 
face. She would not have said an unkind or 
slighting thing for the worid; it would have 
cut her to her gentle, generous heart if it had 
ever occurred to her that she had been cruel 
to her poor relation; but the fact was that 
Jane Rossitur was not the individual to make 
an important personage of herself. 

“Oh, please don’t misunderstand me,” she 
said, in genuine distress. ‘I do not think we 
are unkind to her. I am sure Jane herself 
knows that—that we do not mean to be. It 
was very careless of me to speak in that way, 
but, you see, she is quite one of us. You 
must let me introduce you at once. You 
will like her very much. She is very nice in- 
deed.”” 

That was the beginning of it, and my task 
it is to show what the end was, and how odd- 
ly and inconsistently the elder Mrs. March- 
mont’s really well laid plans were upset. 
How it is that people are invariably inconsis 
tent? that ‘tthe best laid schemes o’ mice an’ 
men gang’’ so “aft a-gley?” How is it that 
the matches we regard as being made in heay- 
en are so rarely consummated on earth? Flo- 
ra, who was so plainly made for Browne, mar- 
ries Smythe, to the discomfiture of all her 
relatives; Jones, who was born tomake Ame- 
lia happy, elopes with Miss Robinson, who is 
neither so rich nor so beautiful; Adonis falls 
at the feet of a common-place creature, whose 
rivals declare her to have no merit whatever; 
Aurelia, the dazzling and statuesque, surren- 
ders her youth and beauty to little Carrots, 
who is (her lovers say) an odious, vulgar lit- 
tle dandy totally unworthy of her. 


But to return to my story. In the pleni- 
tude of his good fortune and happiness Tyr- 
rel was quite moved by the presence of a girl 
who was a poor relation, who poured out tea 
for the visitors as if she was used to no other 
excitement, who was obliged to be grateful 
for Marjorie’s cast-off gowns, who was, in 
fact, ‘‘nobody but Jane Rossitur.’’ He heard 
all about her before that first evening came to 
aclose. She was a very distant relation in- 
deed—a fourth or fifth cousin, whose family 
was noteven respectably well off. Her fa- 
ther was a dubious sort of individual, and 
her mother was a silly, characterless woman, 
whose half dozen daughters were none the 
better for her existence. Old Mrs. March- 
mont, who had no patience with the stock, 
had educated Jane for a governess or compan- 
ion, and during her holidays, or when she was 
out of situation, the girl came to her patron- 
ess and made herself as useful as possible. If 
there had been no Marjorie, it is not unlikely 
that her position might have been a different 
one, but the old lady’s passion for the girl 
who was a beauty left the girl who was nota 
beauty rather out in the cold, though she was 
not by any means unkindly treated. 

When Tyrrel came and took possession of 
her, Jane Rossitur accepted his attentions a 
little shyly at first. She was not used to such 





room was the stray young woman sitting at a 














have been left alone. But it would have 
been impossible that she should resist such 
genuine friendship long. There was some. 
thing winning in the young fellow’s beauty, 
and the eagerness in his dark eyes touched 
her. She forgot her troubles and annoyan- 
ces, and began to be happy. She laughed 
and talked and brightened, her oddly colored 
eyes sparkled, and she made a witty speech 
orso. Sidney Ruysland glanced across the 
room at her and smiled. 

‘*There are all sorts of possibilities in that 
girl, and Tyrrel is just the youngster to draw 
them out. Look at her eyes!’ he said to 
Marjorie. 

Marjorie looked as she was bidden. 

“They are very queer and big and bright,” 
she said. ‘‘What color are they?” 

“‘Olive-green at present,’ was the answer. 
“And a rare tint it is. Eyes of that color 
have always that rare shape, too, and those 
long black lashes. I wonder how it is that 
nature so seldom bestows them upon a woman 
who is actually a beauty? Perhaps it is a 
merciful dispensation. It would be too much 
all at once.”’ 

‘‘Are they so very pretty, then?’’ asked 
Miss Marjorie demurely. “I must tell Jane 
that you think so. Ido not believe she has 
ever been specially proud of them.” 

She was a beauty herself, you observe, but 
it was not exactly pleasant to bear even this 
pin scratch from some sources. Her own 
brown velvet orbs were lovely indeed, but 
just at this moment she could not help wish- 
ing innocently that they had been olive-green 
instead. 

After that night matters took a whimsical 
turn. Jane Rossitur was surprised to find 
that she had always one companion. She 
did not find it easy to understand such a state 
of affairs either, being better used to that 
probably wholesome if natural neglect to 
which ordinary and portionless girls are usu- 
ally fated when in the presence of those more 
fortunate. Instead of joining pretty Marjo- 
rie’s court, the enchanted prince contracted 
a habit of attaching himself to her own hum- 
ble service. He took his tea standing near 
her side-table, he made her talk, he met her 
in her morning walks, he showed the gent- 
lest possible consideration for her in every 
trifle. 

‘Indeed, if I was anybody but Jane Rossi- 
tur, I should think he had fallen in love with 
me,”’ she said to herself once, half indignant- 
ly. In truth, her sentiments during the first 
few weeks of their acquaintance were of a 
rather undecided and mixed description. 
When he was with her, his deference, his 
sweet temper, his almost boyish way of ap- 
pealing to her, his charm of manner, invaria- 
bly softened her heart, and caused her to re- 
lent in her resolutions, but when she was 
alone, and thought the matter over sensibly, 
she felt a little irritated at times. Life had 
been such an easy matter to him, she told 
herself, that he was full of caprices, and his 
fancy for her was nothing but a caprice. He 
knew that he could turn from herself to Mar- 
jorie when the whim seized him, and so for 
the time he was amusing himself with her. 
Then, again, perhaps his inexperience had 
something todo with it. He did not know 
that such a fancy would attract attention. 

But she had not hit upon the truth at all. 
Caprice had nothing to do with the matter, 
unless it was the caprice of fate. The heart 
of the young man had simply been appealed 
toin anew way. Marjorie’s rose and white 
and gold and brown had aroused in him an 
admiring wonder, but Jane Rossitur had 
touched a finer chord. She might be nobody 
but Jane Rossitur, but Jane Rossitur in her 
turned gown had an individuality of her own. 

“T like to talk to her,’’ said the prince to 
Ruysland. “like towatch her. Iam never 
tired of her. Sometimes when her eyes shine 
so, and the color comes into her cheeks, as it 
does when she is pleased, I think I should like 
to take her little hand and kiss it.” 

Mr. Ruysland did not look at all displeased 
or shocked, though he was a fastidious gen- 
tleman enough. He smiled with a placidity 
which might almost have been interpreted 
into approval of his companion’s enthusiasm. 

‘“*To take her little hand and kiss it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Ah! I don’t wonder. I have experi- 
enced the same temptation myself, though it 
was not Miss Rossitur who tempted me; and 
I suppose I ought to blush at the confession, 
since the days of roseate youth are past for 
me.”’ 

“It is a temptation that is hard to resist,” 
said Tyrrel, ingenuously, and he even sighed 
slightly, for he was by no means blind to cer- 

tain difficulties that appeared in his path now 
and then, and puzzled him greatly. He was 
not sufficiently conscious of his own impor- 
tance to see that they only meant that Jane 
Rossitur was a very sensible, sensitive, proud 
young woman, and knew her place.—//arper’s 
Magazine. 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 





HOW FARMERS’ WIVES BREAK DOWN. 


A woman tells this story to the Boston Cwl- 
tivator, and we can testify of our own knowl- 
edge, that it is very sadly true. 

“I can get forty women to marry me, within 
fifty miles of this village,” said a man to me the 
other day, ‘‘but I can’t find a woman anywhere 
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preaking down every day.” Yes, breaking 
down! Can any one look in her ashy white 
face, and not read the story, written there, of 
hard work, in season and out of season? She 
has four little girls—the eldest six years, the 
youngest three months. Her husband keeps 
six cows, and cultivates a farm of a hundred 
acres, employing two hired men to aid him. 
Three meals must be cooked daily fora family 
of seven, not counting the baby ; four children 
dressed and cared for; the milk of six cows at- 
tended to, and butter made, while the weekly 
washing and ironing must be accomplished in 
some way. From 4o’clock in the morning un- 
til 10 and sometimes 11 at night, one pair of 
hands and one pair of feet perform this labor, 
and now the tired body rebels and says: ‘*This 
cannot be endured.’ Of course extra aid is 
not to be obtained easily in midsummer, but 
it might have been procured early in the 
spring; it doubtless would have been found 
had it been needed to assist in man’s work. 
Let me tell you of another case: The farmer 
and his wife have three children, all under 
eight years. He employs two hired men, 
boarding them, and keeps llcows. A woman 
comes in to do the washing and ironing, but 
that is all the assistance the wife receives, ex- 
cepting the few steps her children can save 
her. She must rise at 4 o'clock and prepare 
breakfast, so that her husband and the “thands”’ 
can be in the mowing field by 5. Every other 
day, however, one of the hired men remains 
to do the churning for her; but this favor was 
not allowed her until she had threatened to 
call in the doctor, to declare to her husband, 
her inability to do such hard work. Then it 
was reluctantly conceded, although two for- 
ty-pound firkins of butter were packed each 
week; for our farmer prides himself upon his 
herd of cows—pure-blood Alderneys—and 
sells his butter at the highest rates, carefully 
depositing its proceeds in the bank, and rarely 
giving his wife so much as a five dollar bill of 
it. His last injunction to the ‘“thand”’’ as he 
departs to the field is: ‘John, come just as 
quick as you can. Don’t let Mrs. M. keep 
you for anything else. Hay can’t wait for 
woman’s work.’’ ‘There are dishes to wash, 
milk to skim, pans to scaid, beds to make, 
children to dress, baby to nurse, rooms to 
sweep and dinner to cook over the boiling hot 
stove—and one woman to do it all! 


eee 


LADY FRANKLIN. 


Lady Franklin, whose death several weeks 
ago, has been announced by the cable dis- 
patches, was born in 1802, her maiden name 
being Jane Griffin. She was married to Sir 
John Franklin in 1828, being his second wife. 
In 1836 she went with him to Van Dieman’s 
Land, of which territory he was Governor 
until 1842. Her high Christian character and 
active benevolence are almost as _ widely 
known as her wifely devotion. The efforts 
made by the American people for her hus- 
band’s rescue touched her deeply, and in her 
last illness she sent a request to the Christian 
women of America to pray for her. Is ita 
vain speculation to think of her as already 
happy in the companionship of the husband 
of her youth, familiar with the story of his 
death, and, too, with the secrets of a more 
glorious life ? 

“She has found the object of her long 
search at last. After thirty years of separa- 
tion, death has reunited herto her gallant 
husband who died so long ago amid the bleak 
and barren Polar snows, and for whose rescue 
at first, and for the traces of his lost expedi- 
tion long after rescue had become hopeless, 
she sent vessel after vessel with a devotion 
that was womanly and a persistence that was 
heroic. A little more than thirty years ago, 
on the 19th of May, 1845, the stout old ex- 
plorer, then in his sixtieth year, set out on 
that last fateful voyage, in which he was to 
realize the ambition of his life in the discov- 
ery of a Northwest passage, but in which he 
was to die, and from which not one man was 
ever to return. Two years later, June 11th, 
1847, he died. A record was found of his 
death and the later history of the expedition 
up to April 25th, 1848, and bleaching skeletons 
told the rest of the sad story. But not even 
this incomplete record of a voyage so glori- 
ous and yet so disastrous was found until the 
summer of 1859, fourteen year after Sir John 
Franklin sailed from England, and twelve 
years after he haddied. During all these years 
Lady Franklin, the devoted wife and widow, 
was tireless in her efforts to rescue him or to 
find some trace of him, spending her own for- 
tune lavishly in fitting out expeditions, and 
appealing to the British Government and to 
the people of the United States for aid in the 
search. In this way her name has become 
inseparably connected with the history of 
Arctic discovery. The work of Polar explor- 
ation was greatly stimulated by the motives 
of philanthropy and chivalry which animat- 
ed the expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and to their stimulus is owing the 
frnuitfulness of the decade between 1850 and 
1860 in contributions to Polar geography. 

“The first expeditions in search of Frank- 
lin, three in number, were sent out by the 
British Government in 1848, and returned un- 
successful at various times in 1849 and 1850. 
In the latter year that government again sent 
out three expeditions, Lady Franklin fitted 
Out two more herself, comprising the Lady 
Franklin, the Sophia, and the Prince Albert, 
and the people of the United States sent two 
vessels known as the Grinnel expedition, so 
that in that winter there were no less than 
eleven vessels in the eastern arctic waters. 
Traces of the Franklin party were found by 
this expedition, and valuable geographical 
discoveries were made. In 1852 she sent the 
Isabel to explore Wostenbolm Sound, it hav- 
ing been rumored that the Franklin party 
had tb n murdered there by the Esquimaux. 
In 1858 she sent the Jsalel again accompanied 
by the Rettlesnake. In the meantime, stirred 
by her example and appeals, many other ex- 
Peditions were fitted out, both in England 
and this country, which came upon many 
traces of the ill-fated explorers. It was re- 
served for one of her own expeditions, how- 
ever, to discover the only written records of 
them ever found, and to clear up the mystery 
Which had so long surrounded their sad fate. 
In 1859 she sent out the steamer For, under 
the command of Captain McClintock, and 
manned with twenty-four volunteers. It was 
this expedition which, in 1859, found the 
Written memorandum, dated April 25, 1848, 
Lees gave information of the death of Sir 
= Franklin and the desertion of the ships. 
sh 7 is the only authentic information we 
— probably ever learn of the ill-starred 
ranklin expedition.” 





This summary of Lady Franklin’s life is 
taken from the editorial columns of the De- 
troit Tribune. Its touching moral is that of 
Tennyson: 


“For in all time and through all human story 
The path of duty is the way to glory.” 


This woman, by her innate nobility of 
spirit, converted even disaster and widowhood 
into success and victory. She did not attain 
the material object of her search, but she will 
live forever in the memory of the English- 
speaking race as a type and representative of 
heroic conjugal devotion. H. B. B, 


WHEN A WOMAN WILLS, SHE WILL. 


““A few days ago,” says the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, “an American lady, while studying 
medicine abroad, having been refused admit- 
tance to a course of medical lectures in one 
of the most noted Universities in Germany, 
determined to put on male costume and pass 
herself off for a young man. One day the 
American Consul was summoned to a hotel to 
see a lady from the United States. As there 
was no reception room in the hotel, he was 
shown up to the room indicated in the note he 
had received, by the servant. He looked in 
vain for the lady, but saw what he supposed 
was a young man sitting on atrunk. He was 
soon undeceived. The ‘‘boy’’ said he was 
simply in disguise; and set forth at length 
the reasons for such extraordinary conduct. 
She said she was resolved to attend that 
course of lectures, and had called in the Con- 
sul to give her real name and place of resi- 
dence in the United States, so that in case of 
trouble she could appeal to him for protection. 
The position of the Consul was a novel one, 
but he finally consented to take the lady’s 
statement, and promised to keep the secret 
inviolate, unless she should be discovered. 
This did not happen. The disguise answered 
its purpose; the lady remained at the institu- 
tion a year, passed through the course with 
honor, and is doubtless now applying the 
knowledge gained in her practice somewhere 
in the United States, We suppress all names 
of persons and places for obvious reasons, but 
give the fact in illustration of the indomitable 
perseverance of women ambitious of a profes- 
sional career, in pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties.” 





SHOCKING DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


A shocking tragedy occurred at Reading 
yesterday afternoon. Mrs. Philip Bissinger, 
the wife of the well-known Penn Street res- 
taurateur, Captain Phil. Bissinger, of Read- 
ing, accompanied by her three children, two 
girls and a boy, aged respectively nine, six 
and three years, left her home and walked up 
the tow path of the Union Canal, and when 
near Gring’s mill, three miles north of Read- 
ing, deliberately walked into the canal and 
drowned herself and her three children. The 
bodies were recovered and brought to the city 
last evening. The three children drowned, 
comprised the entire living offspring of her- 
self and husband, two of their children hav- 
ing died previously. Various stories are afloat 
concerning the causes which led Mrs. Bissin- 
ger to commit the dreadful deed, one of which 
is that she was jealous of her husband’s atten- 
tions to a young lady of Reading. None of 
these are, however, well corroborated, and it 
is likely that the unfortunate woman was tem_ 
porarily crazed. The little girls accompanied 
their father to this city during the week of the 
saengerfest and were greatly admired for their 
sprightliness. The Reading Zimes, in its ac- 
count of the affair, says that when the moth- 
er started out for her fatal walk, the children 
were apparently in great glee at the prospect 
of aramble into the country. They hopped, 
skipped and jumped around their mother, 
who crossed the Harrisburg bridge, and upon 
reaching the opposite side of the river they 
descended the tow-path of the Union canal, 
and proceeded up the canal in the direction of 
Tulpehocken Creek. Upon reaching a point 
above Gring’s mill, opposite the farm of Mr. 
Charles Gring, two and a half miles from the 
city, the woman was observed to stop, by a 
Miss Bitting, who happened to be in the neigh- | 
borhood. Filling a basket that she had with 
her with stones, she fastened it to her waist, 
and, stooping down around her children, she 
picked up the little boy, and taking a girl | 
under each arm she deliberately threw herself | 
with her children into the canal. The prepa- 
ration for the dire tragedy occupied only a 
few moments. A Mr. Fortney was passing 
along the road, heard the screams of the chil- 
dren, and summoning help they hastened to 
the canal. The woman disappeared quickly 
beneath the surface, and the additional weight 
of the stones and the three children clinging | 
to her, kept her under the water. The men 
commenced grappling for the bodies, and in a 
short time recovered two of the children; pres- 
ently the third was obtained, and finally the 
body of the mother was found. While all 
this was taking place the husband, Captain 
Philip Bissinger, the well-known saloon pro- 
prietor, was conducting the musical rehearsal 
of the Harmonie-Maennerchor at Library 
Hall, entirely unconscious of the dreadful 
tragedy that had transpired. Up to the ar- 
rival of the bodies in Reading they had not 
been recognized. The sad intelligence soon 
spread throughout the city, and created great | 





excitement. People gathered in Penn Square ! 





| drews, Fredericton anc 


from every part of the city, and discussed the 
circumstances attending the tragedy. The chil- 
dren were the admiration and pride of the 
many people who daily visited Mr. Bissinger’s 
place of business, and were remarkable for 
their beauty, their intelligence and vivacity. 
—Lancaster ( Pa.) Intelligencer. 











HUMOROUS. 
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Fox’s Martyrs—Ducks, fowls, turkeys, and 
geese. 

A Western Settler—The contents of a six- 
shooter. 

What should you lend to an importunate 
borrower?—A deaf ear. ¢ 

‘‘No fishing aloud here”’ is the way it reads 
on a trout brook in Wales. 

When does a lawyer work like a horse?— 
When he draws a conveyance. 

Why are we cannibals when we eat salad? 
Because we eat a little wee-nigger with it. 

The cruelest vivisection — cutting your 
friends. The most painful—cutting your fin- 
gers. 

When may the lawyer’s clerk be said to 
have seen much of the world?—When he has 
witnessed many deeds. 

Any thing Midas touched was turned to 
gold. In these days, touch a man with gold 
and he’ll turn into any thing. 

“Ts there any manin this town named After- 
noon?” inquired an Irish postmaster, as he 
held up a letter directed **P. M.”’ 

What is the difference between a sailor in a 
storm and a plucky pugilist?—One is lashed 
to the mast, and the other mashed to the last. 

Kansas teacher—‘*Where does all of our grain 
go to?” Boy—‘It goes into the hopper.” 
‘‘What hopper?” ‘Grasshopper,’ triumph- 
antly shouted the lad. 

‘“O—er—Jarvis—would you mind pretend- 
ing to pick a quarrel with me, and just giving 
me a push, you know? I want to test the 
pluck of this big dog of mine!” 

A young and beautifu! widow was about to 
marry a rich old widower. Her friends wish- 
ed to know what she wanted to marry him for. 
She replied, ‘For pure love. I love the 
ground” (meaning the estate, probably) ‘‘on 
which he walks.” 

The Rev. Dr. Cumming, preaching in Lon- 
don recently, stated there was every probabil- 
ity that the term of man’s natural life was 120 
years. Moses had stated in the Scriptures, 
that three-score and ten was man’s life, but he 
was alluding, said the Rev. Doctor, to the life 
of the Israelites in the desert under exception- 
ally trying circumstances. There is some 
comfort in this. 

That was a sagacious German who went to 
the general delivery of the Post-office and ask- 
ed: ‘Ish dere some ledder here for me?” 
‘‘No; none here,”’ was the reply, ‘Vhell, dot 
is queer,” he continued, getting his head into 
the window, ‘my neighbor gets somedimes 
dree ledders in one day, an I gets none. I 
bays more taxes as he does, und I haf never 
got one ledder yet. How gomes dose dings?’ 

Haydn’t we better Handel the subject dif- 
ferently, and not be Chopinit up in that way? 
Compose yourself; Strauss shows which way 
the wind: blows, and one is likely to be Offen- 
bach. She will soon be Wagner head in Cin- 
cinnati if you will only make it an object. 
—Boston Advertiser. 

When will Miss Cary come Bach, that we 
may Liszt to her sweet voice again?—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 





12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New Yor afts. During the panic, when all other 
securities lagged, our farm mortgages were paid 
a ° e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and inay be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 


J.B. WArkKins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
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itew doors from Tremont street. BOSTON 
tH Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent with profes- 
sional skill and long copartnss in the" - 

Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 

Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesd 











“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 





Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions. 
Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
lids, Inflammation of the Ova- 
ries. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Varicose Veins. Sore 
Nipples. 


POND'S 
EXTRACT 


The Peoples’ 
Remedy, for 
Internal and 
External Use. 








POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
in ye and everybody who has ever 
u it. 

Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


New York and London, 





‘*Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 
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DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 897 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


A SKILLFUL PHysiciAN.—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. E. D. SPEAR, No. 713 Washington St., 
is one of the most skillful physicians in our city. 
He has been in active practice for many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
call upon Dr. SPEAR.—Congregationalist. 





The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great efficacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr. E. D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won- 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor’s skillful 
treatment. “Consumption’s ghastly form’ has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician. That Dr. 
Spear has restored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 


Dr. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 

» and especially in the treatment of con- 
sumption, has made his name famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 
tainly narrate remarkably cures.—Mass. Ploughman. 





In addition to the specialties to which Dr. SPEAR 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 
ers will find him a very skillful physician in any of 





and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


TO SUMMER EXCURSIONISTS. 
y INTERNATIONAL 


STEAMSHIP C LINE O 
STEAMERS to Eastern Maine, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward Island, ete., etc. The steamers NEW 
YORK and CICY OF PORTLAND will, until Oc- 
tober 3, leave Boston at 8 A. M. and Portland at 6 P, 
M. every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, 
for Eastport, Me., and St. John, N. B., forwarding 
passengers jee emp gS we to Calais, Me., St. An. 
Shediac, N. B., Truro, Pic- 
tou, Digby, Annapolis Kentville, Windsor and Hal- 
ifax, N. S., Summer-ide and Charlottetown, P. E. I., 
and Hawkesbury, C The steamers are first-class 
in every respect, the climate of the regions to which 
they run is delightfully cool and invigorating, and 
the expenses of travel very moderate. for circular, 
with map of the route, andany information, apply to 


Ww. Ht. KILBY, Agent, 


End of Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
33—8t 








An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





DVERTISING: Cheap: Gcod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with ripe ort for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., 41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading — in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers 
rates, Get the book, 2—ly 





the di to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
large and successsful.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 
Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
mauy others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 





Diseases free of charge. 14—13teow 
UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
Family Favorite 


| SEWING 
MACHINE! 





Sapa | no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense anecta | and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, ind is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34t JAS. H, FOWLER, Manager, Boston 


from any organ—Nose, Gums, | 


| CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


‘259 to 265 Boylston Street. 
The Forty-Eighth Year begins September 13. 


The school includes a KINDERGARTEN, PREPAR- 
ATORY and Urrerk DEPARTMENTS and arrange- 
ments for SPECIAL PUPILS, all of which are open éo 
pupils of both sexes ‘The course of instruction pre- 
pares for Business, College, the Scientific School, or 
the position of a teacher. Several of the female 

raduates of the school have entered the Boston 

Iniversity, one has recently graduated at Cornell 
and others are teaching successfully. 

The new school house is in an open and healthy 
situation in the midst of the most retining influene 
with every appliance for the comfort an« health o! 
the pupils. A year’s trial nas shown it to be perfect- 
ly warmed and ventilated, and in every way fitted 
for its purpose. 

The principals may be consulted at the School- 
house on Wednesdays in August from 9 to 2 o'clock, 
Catalogues, containining terms and further particu- 
lars may be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. 
283 Washington Street, Thomas Groom & Co., 83 
State Street, at the office of the Woman's JOURNAL 
or by mail. CUSHINGS & LADD. 


THE SAGE COLLEGE FOR 


Lady Students. 


H1S INSTITUTION HAS BEEN ERECTED 

and endowed by the Hon. H. W. SAGE, ata 

cost of $300,000, in connection with Cornell Univerai- 

ty on condition that young women shall receive at 

the ce paee + A an education as thorough and broad 
as that provided for young men. 

The College Building is heated by steam, lighted 
by gas, carefully furnished and provided with Bat 
Gymnasium, Botanical Garden and Ornamen 
Grounds, 

The | students have the privilege of all the 

courses of instruction given in the Uuiversity, and to 
the sermons gocaanes during the year in the adja- 
cent University Caper, by distinguished clergymen 
of various religious bodies from various parts of the 
country, under a special endowment for that pur- 
08e. 
: The entire number of lady students who can be ac- 
commodated during the > University year, be- 
ginning in September, is one hundred and twenty, 
and applicants for rooms will be registered in the 
order of application. 

For circular containing full particulars, address, 


PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVEKSITY, 
30—7t Irnaca, N. ¥. 








ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly ull, Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C, BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL, 
23-178 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST OONOORD, VERMONT. 


MATTHA WILLIAMS, M. p.,} Physicians 

This Home for invalids and Boarders (established 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains, 
Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronie 
disease, all make this institution one of the very best 
for boarders or invalids, Send for a circular. 

26—tf ‘ 








Swarthmore College, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to both 
sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, terms, etc., address: 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


| se orcas COLLEGE, DELAWARE CoO.,, PA, 


9 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLV ANTA,. 

The 26th Winter Session vill open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new colle, 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wwe 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. se | course of Lect 

ractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


Pm aes College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 











WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address, 

Nath’l T. Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
29—9t 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment, Dissecting material 
abundant; ia and clinical advantages unsur- 
pone. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 129 8 d Av co;n 
Sth Jtreet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abou 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Se¢e 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1388 d Av New York City 
ly Jan. 














Taal 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minates once a Day. 


Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST, 
” REFRESHES AND !NVIGORATES:: 
; Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion: 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, /! 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. | 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 


Call and investigate; or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 14th St., New "ork, 
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COMMENCEMENT AT OBERLIN. 


Oberlin College having been the first in the 
country to throw open its doors to young wo- 
men, its anniversary exercises will always be 
of interest to those who are seeking the far- 
ther advancement of our sex. We had hoped 
to see Mrs. Lucy Stone and Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell at this, the fourth Quin- 
quennial reunion of Oberlin graduates, but 
were doomed to be disappointed. A large 
number of the Alumni were in attendance, 
however, and class gatherings were numer- 
ous and enjoyable, as well as the various Col- 
Jege exercises. 

Oberlin still holds its Commencement later 
than other Colleges, though for the last seven 
years its anniversaries have been held three 
weeks earlier than formerly, thus giving the 
tired professors and students a short vacation 
Auring the hot August days. Yet it prevents 
the attendance of the crowds of neighboring 
farmers and their families, who used to have 
grand “‘gala day” when ‘‘Commencement”’ 
came at the close of their harvesting. Last 
year there were several changes in the old 
“torder of exercises;’’ the theological class 
graduated the week previous to the other class- 
es, at the close of the Theological Institute, 
amd the ladies’ class graduated in the fore- 
noon of Tuesday, instead of in the afternoon. 

This year there were other innovations. It 
Yhad always been customary for the under- 
graduate ladies to dress in white and march 
twoby two from the chapel to the church, 
sand to seat themselves in the rear, at the sides 
of the pulpit, during the exercises of the La- 
dies Department, but this year the custom was 
omitted. I had always been pleased with it, 
but after hearing a very intelligent lady, a 
former student and a Suffragist withal, ex- 
press her delight at the change “‘because it 
had always seemed to her like putting the 
young ladies on exhibition,” I came to the 
conclusion that the innovation was indeed a 
desirable one. 

The lady graduates were announced by the 
President of the College,instead of by the Lady 
Principal as on former occasions. I asked 
her the reason of this and she replied, ‘‘Be 
e«ause it confers more dignity upon that course 
of study.”’ The seats upon the platform were 
mot occupied so exclusively by members of 
the ‘‘Ladies’ Board of Managers,”’ as hereto- 
fore, for several members of the faculty were 
also upon the stand. Years ago, when those 
pursuing the ‘Ladies Course” completed their 
studies, the programmes announced the ‘‘An- 
niversary exercises of the Ladies’ Depart- 
ment;’ still farther back I think they read 
“Female Department.’’ For more than fif- 
‘teen years we have had ‘‘Annual Commence- 
went, Oberlin College, Ladies’ Department.” 
‘This year we find another onward step, viz., 
“‘Annual Commencement, Oberlin College; 
Literary Course.” Several years agoa prom- 
inent Wisconsin gentleman remarked, during 
after-dinner speeches at the annual gathering, 
that, in his opinion, those ladies who pursued 
this course should have the degree of B: S., as 
it was quite equal to the scientific courses in 
most of the colleges. This year I spoke with 
the lady principal upon the subject, but she 
said, ‘It does not yet equal the scientific 
courses in the colleges with which Oberlin 
ranks.’ For, be it known to Professor Orton 
and others, who have sneered at Oberlin as on 
a par with the numerous little schools, so-call- 
ed volleges and universities in Ohio, that Ober- 
lin ranks with the best Eastern institutions in 
its classical course. 

Mrs. Johnston ho;ed that the literary 
eourse would soon be made more complete, so 
as to be worthy of a degree, but even now it 
is a cause of rejoicing that the old name has 
been abandoned. Sixteen young women grad- 
nated from this course, and their essays gave 
evidence that school girls do more reading 
“and thinking than in days gone by. Miss 
Anna H. Jones, of Oberlin, presented a very 
fine essay on ‘*Tendencies of English Charac- 
ter,’’ and read it in an admirable manner. It 
was, perhaps, the best effort of the occasion, 
and as Miss Jones was the only colored lady 
who graduated, herexercises did not add very 
much to the old-fashioned idea of the inferior- 
ity of the coloredrace. Miss Frances A. Stev- 
ens, of River Falls, Wisconsin, had an able 
production on ‘‘Fashion in Literature,” which 
@vinced much study and thought. Want of 
‘space forbids the mention of other essays, 
‘thqugh all are worthy of commendation. 

Wednesday, Aug. 4th, was devoted to meet- 
ings of the Alumni and Alumnidinner. Af- 
ter this dinner, the usual routine of speeches 
ccurred, with one noticeable exception. A 
jarge number of gentlemen had been called 
upon, and had responded in various styles, 
when President Fairchild remarked that, last 
year, he had been castigated in the papers for 
not inviting ladies to speak, and he would now 
call upon Mrs. Johnston to make a few re- 
marks, Although taken entirely by surprise, 
this lady admirably honored her position as 
the first Alumna of Oberlin College ever invit- 
ed to speak at a gathering of the sons and 
laughters of Alma Mater. Among other 
good things Mrs. Johnston urged the necessi- 
‘ty of a donation of at least ten thousand dol- 
‘ars, the annual interest of which could be 
Joaned to indigent young women, to assist them 

an obtaining an education. She spoke of the 
small number of lady graduates this year, as 


compared with the number of young men, and 
urged people to send what sums they could, 
to be used in assisting young women. At 
present there is a fund of $700, the interest 
on which has been loaned to poor girls and re- 
paid over and over again. Are there not 
those among the readers of the JourNaL, who 
would gladly contribute to this excellent way 
of helping young women? If so, let them 
send on their donations, be they great or 
small, to Mrs. Adelia Field Johnston, Princi- 
pal of Ladies’ Department, 0. C., Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

I always feel indignant when I read of be- 
quests made by women to the old wealthy in- 
stitutions in the East, which continue to refuse 
admission to their sex. These colleges usual- 
ly have large funds for the support and edu- 
cation of poor young men, without hope of re- 
imbursement, while Oberlin, the pioneer col- 
lege of Co-education, has only the interest of 
the paltry sum of $700 to loan (not give) to 
poor but worthy young women. It is to be 
hoped that this necessary fund will be very 
speedily increased. If I were worth a million 
dollars, I would not have given one penny 
toward the erection of Council Hall, for the 
theological students, because the faculty do 
not welcome women as students in theology, 
but I should be glad to contribute in some 
manner to the raising of a fund, which shall 
help poor girls through the classical and lit- 
erary courses already open to them. From 
my standpoint, there is a great deal of old 
fogyism in Oberlin, in regard to the ‘‘Woman 
question’’ and I have referred to it in strong 
terms in this paper on several occasions, but 
Iam glad to give its faculty all the honor 
that is due them as friends of Co-education, 
and to report the progress which they are 
evidently making. 

In addition to those progressive signs al- 
ready mentioned, I must not omit the fact 
that Mrs. Johnston and Mrs. Finney occupied 
places upon the platform during the graduat- 
ing exercises of the classical course. This 
was as important a concession to the advanc- 
ing claims of womanhood as was the after- 
dinner speech by a lady, for no woman was 
ever before thus honored in Oberlin. Less 
than twenty years ago, the ladies of the 
classical course were not allowed to invade 
‘those sacred masculine precincts by coming 
forward to read their own essays, but pre- 
served womanly modesty by handing them 
over to the tender mercies’’ (?) of some pro- 
fessor. Sixteen years ago this relic of bar- 
barism was abolished; last year one of the 
classical girls delivered an oration, and this 
year two ladies occupied seats on the plat- 
form amidst faculty and trustees, while thir- 
ty-five young men and one young woman 
presented their thoughts to the public. Veri- 
ly, the worid moves at Oberlin! 

Iam glad to learn that Miss Anna Oliver, 
whose case so excited my sympathy and in- 
dignation when at Oberlin, a year ago, is suc- 
ceeding admirably in her ministerial work. 
I venture to prophesy that she will equal or 
excel her former brother classmates, who 
graduate next year, and that Oberlin will yet 
regret that it cannot claim heras an Alumna. 
In less than two weeks after Commence- 
ment, the hearts of Oberlin graduates were 
saddened by the death of the venerable Ex- 
President Finney. I had not seen him at any 
of the graduating exercises for a number of 
years, till this season, when he was present for 
a short time on two occasions, ‘taking his seat 
in the pulpit where he had so many times 
preached the way of salvation. Not only was 
President Finney a warm friend of Co-educa- 
tion, but he was an early advocate of Wo- 
man’s Rights in the churches and favored the 
entering of women intothe ministry. Sever- 
al years ago I was informed that he was 
friendly to the cause of Woman Suffrage, 
but that he took no decided stand on the sub- 
ject, because of his great age and the strenu- 
ous opposition of other members of the fac- 
ulty. He had fought bravely for needed re- 
form in his prime, and could not be expected 
in his old age to do battle for unpopular theo- 
ries. His life work was a greai and earnest 
one, and its effects far-reaching. He has now 
gone to receive the well-earned plaudit, ‘*Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 

Norwalk, O. Jane O, DeForest. 





OVERLAND TO CALIFORNIA--NO 7. 


So many weeks we have been flitting and 
prospecting! Now we have made pause 
again, at Santa Barbara, this beautiful little 
city of our first love, but, unfortunately for 
us, not to tarry long. Only to fold our tent, 
and reluctantly steal away to the more gold- 
en fields and promising pastures of Los Ange- 
los. More of that hereafter. Let us now re- 
turn to our ‘‘Nest,”’ for it was there I left you 
last, dear friends. 

Looking out from this quaint little ‘‘adobe” 
upon the noble mountain range which towers 
skyward along the whole eastern side of the 
town, hearing the sound of the surf as it 
breaks upon the beach a mile away, and drink- 
ing in the nectar of this fresh and balmy morn- 
ing air, the temptation to be poetic by proxy, 
is very great. But that may be safely left to 
the already well-stimulated imagination of 
each one of you, while I hold myself to the 








more literal pictures which I am pledged to 


give, promising also, for your comfort, not 
to be ‘tas Pre-Raphaelitish as I could be!” 

Let us take these as our initial point,—all 

southern California is dotted with ‘‘initial 
points,’ just now, of prospective farms and 
cities and railroads, and we may follow this 
harmless fashion, surely !—let us take as the 
initial point of our slight survey this central 
‘nest,’ from which we can so easily orient 
ourselves by the granite sky-line before us. 
But first, it occurs to me that, for the better re- 
alization of the picture, you must needs ‘‘oc- 
cident” yourselves, by getting a definite idea 
of what these Spanish dwellings are, and of 
our nest in particular, as a sample of many 
of thaw. They are all built of earth, harden- 
ed into a sort of rough brick in the sun, in 
color like our fire-brick for lining stoves &c., 
and are sometimes mortared over into a uni- 
formly smooth surface, and colored or white- 
washed; they are almost all of one story, 
built directly on the ground, with that for 
their floor in the poorer class of them; and 
all those dating from the earliest Spanish 
times have roofs of heavy earthen tiles, laid 
upon a lining of board. These tiles are short 
cylinders of about the length of a shingle and 
diameter of the tiniest stove pipe, split in twain 
and lapped over each other at their lower edg- 
es, as shingles are, making continuous ridges 
up the slight slope of the roof, each ridge set- 
ting, on its under edges, into a reversed ridge 
of tiles. There are no eaves nor gutters, and 
the water in the rainy season must stream 
from each groove of the inverted tiles upon 
the pavement and passers-by. But, so long 
as the building is sound and upright, the tiles 
will keep in place, and make an absolutely 
impervious roof. 

The better class of adobes is built either 
around three sides of a hollow square, the 
main central part opening directly on the 
street, or else this central part is thrown in 
from the street, making a shallow court in 
front, commanded by a balcony on all three 
sides. As for our ‘‘nest,” it is composite in 
its architecture, having had first a modern 
shingled roof, put up on its square central por- 
tion, which is simply a parlor with piazza on 
all sides. Then a long gabled «dobe, includ- 
ing two rooms, is set end-wise against the 
southern piazza of this central part, and the 
piazza between is enclosed by large doors, for 
the hall, and for passage to dining room and 
to the kitchen, in the rear or extreme right. 
Then on the northern side the piazza is en- 
closed for a single-bed room, and beyond that 
is set a single room built with its gable to the 
street, and a second and larger, with different 
sized gable also fronting the street. The front 
piazza is then carried on around all these ex- 
tensions, ending at the dining-room door in the 
rear of the right-hand gables, and utilized 
again at the southern corner by being ‘“‘coy 
ered in’’ for two single-bed rooms, one open- 
ing outwards on the southern piazza, and one 
inwards on the back piazza, fronting the din- 
ing-room door at its further end. 


After all, I have been beguiled into consid- 
erable Pre-Raphaelitism, over the odd little 
‘‘composite,’’ it impresses me so much as a 
stroke of genius in its way, on the part of my 
friend who last enlarged its boundaries to 
meet the demands of her own generous hos- 
pitality, who gave it a name from the numer- 
ous nests she found upon it, and whose fine 
taste is further shown in the abundant shrub- 
bery and vines in which she hopes soon to see 
it embowered. 

Sitting now with me at the door of the 
pleasant room, which opens by window upon 
the southern balcony, and by door upon the 
vine-clad north-eastern piazza, you may watch 
the groups which gather before their own 
doors, and swing in hammocks along this vis- 
ta of ninety feet, or keep silence before the 
majesty of the stately mountains which ‘‘front 
us with fresh splendors”’ from hour to hour, 
or you may become inquisitive, and wish to 
take the bearings of this bewitching little city 
by the sea. If the last be your mood, I shall 
tell you that, looking directly over the shrub 
of seven or eight feet high, which you must 
not slight as something unknown, for it is the 
pigmy ‘“‘lemon verbena” of the East, you see 
across a vacant block the main street, which 
is State Street, running nearly a mile to the 
wharf on the south of us, and off indefinitely 
into the valley on the north and west. That, 
although not a street of banks, like that of 
its namesake in Boston, it has already two 
upon it, and two more soon to be; that it has 
three considerable brick hotels between us 
and the sea, and a prince of sea-side hotels 
just rearing its imposing head a few blocks 
above us, where it holds in its bird’s-eye view 
the beauties of ocean, valley and mountain- 
range, and tempts to a constant out-door life 
by its immense piazzas on two stories, and its 
out-look above the third. The brick block of 
three high stories nearly finished, which fronts 
us a little to the right on State St., is the pres- 
ent upper limit of business, and will make an 
imposing one, with its tower and illuminated 
clock. The plain brick building, with a sin- 
gle cross above the gable in place of spire, 
and setting sidewise to State St., a block to 
our left, is the Catholic Church; the pretty 

wooden one in drab, whose sharp spire cuts 
the sky above the mountain line, its opposite 
on State St., is the Presbyterian Church just 





dedicated; and the spacious French-roofed 


brick building just beyond it, making a trian- 
gle with its long ell around the corner of the 
cross street, its tower falling into line with 
that of the hotel above, is the College of San- 
ta Barbara, in which some of us have had 
special interest, and which we all hope, and 
many of us believe, is to become the Universi- 
ty of Southern California. 

Beyond all these, the white turrets and long 
colonnades of the Franciscan Mission show 
conspicuously, crowning the ascent of the gen- 
eral slope from the sea, and relieved against 
the mountains. It is not moss-grown norivy- 
clad, and is made glaringly modern by its fre- 
quent whitening, and the ‘‘sweet bells jan- 
gled”’ of its ancient chime do not recall the 
‘-Angelos”’ of our dreams, as they tinkle and 
clatter at six in the evening. However, it is 
a picturesque and suggestive pile, and we 
must keep our promise, sometime, of a visit to 
its pictures and ‘‘padres.”’ 

Between us and the foothills, which make 
the vestibule to the august mountains beyond, 
there are five or six city blocks, and as many 
between us and the western plateau. The 
hillside lifts itself from the beach a half mile 
westward of the long wharf, and rises into a 
line of rounded hill-tops, as it makes its con- 
cave curve and narrows on the little valley 
beyond the city bounds. Dot this space with 
two or three other spires, a ‘‘Sister’s House’’ 
of brick, spacious and dreadfully plain in fin- 
ish; a Court House standing alone in its block, 
which is soon to be sheltered and green let us 
hope, a pretty ‘‘City Hall,”’ a theater, a plain, 
gabled brick building and well arranged in- 
ternally, a fine public school-building of brick, 
and the pretty cottages or more pretentious 
villas, which the passion-flower vine, Austra- 
lian pea-vine, ivy, and honeysuckles, make gay 
and bowery with their masses of foliage 
and bloom, shaded also by the beautiful pep- 
pers and acacias, and you have the tout ensemble 
of the pretty town. Remember meantime its 
slope seaward, which adds the beauty and life 
of the water. Remember also that six years 
ago there was not an American brick in the 
town, and that the trees from which you 
pluck peaches measuring nine or ten inches 
around, rich and ruddy as those we remember 
so well in northern Ohio, and the other trees 
which shade the second story windows, the 
Australian gum-tree or Eucalyptus, are only 
of three years growth, and your wonder 
will grow, as ours does, over the marvels of 
this climate and locality. 

Just now the crowd on our piazza is having 
a sensation in the sight of the first horse-car, 
which is to be seen making its way in all the 
glory of its blazing ‘‘cherry”’ color, and attend- 
ed by numberless Spanish boys mounted on 
ill or well-conditioned nags, up the main 
street, the observed of all ‘observers. This 
comes to supplement the coaches which have 
hitherto done the public carrying about town, 
and will still do it across the city, and to the 
beach, while the cars will make constant trips 
from the wharf to the up-town hotel and the 
Mission, giving passengers by sea an inexpen- 
sive trip, and a good idea of the place, while 
the steamer lies at the dock. 

But I have not given you a report of the 
people, or of the suburbs and other attrac- 
tions, and I must not weary you longer. 


Cc. M. 8. 
‘Swallow's Nest,’? Santa Barbara, 





BETTER THAN LIFE INSURANCE. 


There is something a man can do now, to 
provide for his wife and children, in the event 
of his death, better than getting his life insur- 
ed for an amount, the interest of which would 
scarcely pay the house rent and buy the chil 
dren’s shoes. It can be done, because it has 
been done. It is to instruct his wife in some 
good business; if his own is appropriate, so 
much the better. There is now in Boston a 
female paper hanger who served her appren- 
ticeship to her husband. He was a skilled 
workman, and she was a tall, strong woman, 
and in a short time became as efficient as her 
tutor. Not long ago her husband died and 
she stepped into his work, and has since had 
all the orders she could attend to. She has a 
fine circle of Beacon street patrons, and other 
aristocratic residents at Newport, Swampscott, 
Cambridge, &c. She is credited with having 
a woman’s taste wedded to a man’s skill and 
strength. There is still another example that 
I have in mind of husband and wife connected 
in business relations. He had a partner, and 
they were doing a commission business in fur- 
niture. They did not agree very well, and 
finally one, who was a German, proposed to his 
wife that she should take his partner’s place. 
At first she demurred and pleaded her inabili- 
ty, but he was confident and persistent, and 
at last persuaded her to try. They formed a 
legal partnership. The wife has now her of- 
fice here in the city, and receives orders, 
makes purchases at the wholesale houses, con- 
tracts for freight by rail and water, keeps her 
books, and carries on an extensive correspond- 
ence. The husband travels in the middle 
states, attending to the trade there. They 
consider that their success dates from the day 
of the partnership. The wife, strange to say, 
is the more economical of the two, and her 
personal bank account foots up much greater 
than that of her husband. As ‘‘a side specu- 
lation,’’ she has leased a handsome house at 








the South End, at a rent of $1500, retained a 








suite of four of the best rooms for her own use, 
and has let the rest for the whole amount of 
the rent, so that her own rooms cost her noth. 
ing. That is what a smart little woman can 
do, and, by the way, I ought to add that she 
carries on an occasional correspondence with 
a leading New England journal for amuse. 
ment; but here her shrewdness may be cited, 
too, for it is an amusement that pays instead 
of being paid.—Boston letter to Belfast (Me.) 
Journal. 


MRS. LINCOLN OUT OF THE ASYLUM. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Mail, writ. 
ing from St. Charles, Ill., in the vicinity of 
Bellevue Insane Asylum, says that Mrs. Lin. 
coln is pronounced well enough to leave the 
Asylum and visit her sister, Mrs. Edwards of 
Springfield, and adds: “It is not likely that 
she will return to Bellevue Asylum, as there 
is some feeling evinced in the matter of her 
incarceration by friends who refuse to believe 
her insane. A leading lady lawyer of Chicago 
has been with her much of late, and, with the 
assistance of her husband, also a lawyer, will 
assist in Mrs. Lincoln’s restoration to the 
world. She is decidedly better, sleeps and 
eats well, and shows no tendency to any ma- 
nia; but whether the cure is permanent or 
not, the test of active life and time will prove.” 


AMERICAN-GERMAN ACADEMY IN BAVA- 
RIA. 








Epitors JourNAL:—Since I wrote you, last 
spring, of this school for American girls in 
Germany, under the management of the Mis- 
ses Morgan, I have had the happiness to come 
here to visit my dear friends. And now I 
want to speak to you, again, more particular- 
ly about it. 

The advantages of foreign education in 
music, languages, painting, and the general 
culture of travel are, you are aware, some- 
times combined for American women with 
such disadvantages as unpalatable or un- 
wholesome food, uncomfortable beds, houses 
closed to fresh air, and the influence of cus- 
toms which, if known and observed, curb, 
sometimes to exasperation, the American 
feeling of personal independence and reliabil- 
ity, or, if ignorantly or wilfully disregarded, 
subject one to suspicion, ridicule or insult. 
We have here the first: series of difficulties 
entirely overcome; and the second so far met 
by graceful acquiescence or intelligent oppo- 
sition as to win the confidence and friendship 
of the most cultivated of Munich society. 

The good health of the pupils is one of the 
chief considerations in this institution, and I 
consider the domestic arrangements admira- 
bly adapted to secure it. The greatest draw- 
back in that respect is the almost invincible 
determination on the part of each young lady 
to do as much work in one year as she ought 
to do in two. 

The summer sojourn in the country will be, 
this year, on Kochel lake, south from Munich, 
in the Bavarian Alps, reached easily by rail 
and carriage. I expect to spend the months 
of August and September with the students 
there, rowing, climbing mountains, and study- 
ingGerman. The village of Kochel, close by, 
offers all necessary postal and telegraph facil- 
ties, though we do appear to be shut in by 
mountains from all the world. On the morn- 
ing of July 5th, we all went out to the 
park and woods of Nymphenburg, four miles’ 
out of this city, to celebrate our national day. 
Young America abroad becomes very patriot- 
ic. Mary A. Warrtves, M. D. 

Munich, Bavaria. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 
One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow ‘itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 


columns, have been presented to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 








Will the lady who paid a subscription for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL to one of its editors on the occasion 
of the Peace Meeting held in Plympton Hall, New 
York, early in May last, please to send her name and 
address to this office. 
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PEUREKA] EKA F Romo far and near the people came, 
To buy EUREKA'S spool; 


The makers of this famous silk 
Live by the Golden Rule! 


CONSUMPTION, 


the scourge of the human family, may in its early 
stages be promptly arrested and permanently cured. 

RAVENS Woop, W. Va. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Sir—For the last year I have been using your Gold- 
en Medical Discovery. I owe my life to it, having 
been afflicted fur years. Did not use it but a short 
time before I was benefited; at that time I was very 
bad, not able to sit up much, was suffering greatly 
with my throat, was getting blind, had a dry cough, 
aud much pain in my lungs. I have used twelve bot- 
tles of the Discovery and am almost well. 

KATE T. WARDNER. 

A son of Mr. J. H. MESECK, of Chatham Four Cor- 
ners, N. Y., has been cured of Consumption by Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery,—so says Mr. C. 
B. Canfield, editor of the Chatham Courier. 

S. R. EGiaR, druggist, of West Union, O., writes 
to state that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
has effected a wonderful cure of Consumption in his 
neighborhood. 36—1t 


10 PER CENT. NBT. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
nen business have never losta dollar. We pay the 

nterest promptly, semi-annually. in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is nowcertain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union. 
J. B. WATKINS & Co., LAWRENCE, KAN. 
(GF Collections throughout the Weat a specialty. : 


| SILK] 
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